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Sir,—May I request your kind attention to the following state. 
ment of my intention with respect to the admission of “ Press 
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The Spectator, vand some others of equal position, have never sabe 
in one order! “TAsdtiete! Hhad, Avithl Mb#& of the leading papers, the 


fpelings of the Editors are opposed to admissions altogether. 


dinary newspaper orders, to undervalue the power of the ‘Press. 
No one is more deeply- olbvitieed of its valneno one has more 
reason to be grateful to its critics than myself; nor am I thus 
acting, in childish petulance, because some writers have had the 
honesty to speak. the truth, however unpalateable to myself it 





Orders ” to my “Ascent of Mont Blanc.” 

It is perfectly impossible for me to give any further accommo 
dation to the shower of newspaper admissions that pour into my 
room every évening.~ “The Hall’ holds aboat 430 . persons; 
of these there are seats for 90 in, the Stalls, 160/in the Area, and 
180 in the Gallery. The stalls are usually all,taken in advance, so 
that the Area is that part of the house. best available; were the 
whole of the newspapers claiming a right to admission to send in 
their orders early in the evening, they would monopolise every 
seat. As it is at present, the Press Orders blockade an actual 
sum of money—varying from £20 to £25 a week—from the room. 
Of the holders sf Ldicte Admissions, it is fair to assume that not one 
ia dlozen i is, slightest degree, connected ‘with either the 
editorial, critical, or general literary department of the paper. In 
fact, the:.chief cause of this determination on my part to stop for 
the future all Press Orders, is found in the fact that a few even- 
ings since, I know upon excellent authority, # newspaper admis- 
sion, admitting the usual tivo to Wty room) was/sold for a shilling 
to an acquaintance of-one of, the people I employ about the 
building. 


may have been. I hope, earnestly, that this’ may: be" distinctly 
understood. 

The Editor of a paper, leading or unimportant, or any gentle- 
man in any way ostensibly connected with its literary department, 
will find my best and readiest attention always paid to any ap- 
plication for seats in every portion of the house, even to making 
their comfort and accommodation the very first consideration, 
But the system of admitting a ruck of common orders which may 
have gone from one hand to another, until all trace of their pedi- 
gree, or affinity with the parent journal, is lost, is as lowering to 
the honourable position and independent tone of the newspaper 
as it is to the feelings of the person appearing before the public, 
whatever may be the status of his powers or ability to amuse 
them. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedjent Servant, 
ALBERT SMITH. 


We congratulate Mr. Smith on having bell’d the cat in this 
iustance, or, to speak less poetically, just to give a blow with 


Again—the lower the standard of the paper, aud the smaller its | the axe of common sense at the root of a deep-seated’ evil. 


circulation, the more plentifully are its orders distributed.’ Con- 
nected myself with the Press for some time, I also know that these 
orders are frequently used as baits for wavering advertisers. For 
example: the propriété: of 4 ngw\Ponch6, or{Shixt, or Sauce, is 
applied, to for.one.or more insertions. Now, the spirited disco- 
verers or inventors of these articles‘ know perfectly well which } 
papers have the greatest influence, and do not require to be told 
that such’and sucha print “ from-its large circulation amongst all 
classes of sociéty offers a peak medium for advertisements ;” 


and therefore rt hesitate in 5 ready money on a 
But thé bey “ Oh, come ; give us the 


pee {as the babe my be), and the consequence is, ‘that in- 
stead of'the intelligent critic, whois supposed. to represent, the 
paper, with his friend, the two seats ate occupied by the Poncho, 
the Shirt; or the Satiee; who has just as much —— to pay as-any 
of the’ public. 

I may mention, on some experience of every ‘part of the season, 
that the following most important journals, The Times, The Morn- 
ing Post, The Atheneum, The Literary Gasetle,, The Examiner, 





Where the independence of the press is concerned, or its cour- 
teous treatment at the hands of all labourers in the plain of 
public amusement, our readers will believe that we should 
always be foremost to stand forth for the rights of our con- 


‘temporaries and our own. But here neither the independence 


of the* press, nor its courteous treatment at the hands of 
labourers in the plain of public amusement, is assailed or. 
menaced, nor are the rights of our contemporaries or our own’, 
in' any way compromised. Mr. Albert. Smith has simply 
directed a stone at a crying nuisance; has ‘bruised it; has 
4| stopt its mouth. To speak more poetically, he has bell’d the 
cat, and we congratulate-him, — It is all very fine to be well 
spoken of by the confraternity of the pen, bat» when out of, 
shy one hundred seats, ninety-nine are sat upon by penmen, 
theix!Yeledidns for frighdd, ‘4! fan) nedd’lécture often to, bag an 
honest florin. This has not been the case ; but, if you will 
throw your eye over Mr. Albert Smith’s circular, you will find 
that something not very far off it has been the case in Mr. 


Cetor ld. 





| It iscfar; veny/far, from my intention, in thus, eutting off, the or-_, 
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Smith’s area. Now, if'a penman write a good notice of Mr, 
Smith’s Ascent, Mr. Smith is gratified by the compliment ; 
but if, excited by the penman’s praise, and believing it to be 
genuine, the public go next night to the Egyptian Hall, and 
find all the best seats sat upon by penmen or their parents, 
who go in with free admissions, what is the use to Mr. Smith 
of the penman’s praise? Clearly, very little use. This is the 
view taken by Mr. Smith of the matter ; and we take the same 
view of this view as Mr. Smith himself. But Mr, Smith should 
not have said, in childish petulance, ‘ because some writers 
have had the honesty to speak the truth, however unpalatable 
to himself,” because all writers may have the honesty to speak 
the truth, however unpalatable to themselves, so they be well 
rewarded, which, as an ex-journalist, Mr. Smith should have 
known and recognised, however unpalatable to himself. But 
this by the way. We have published his circular, and 
stamped it with our stamp. We approve of its tenor, which 
has nothing base in it; and, in the columns of the Musrear 
Wor tp, transmit it to the four corners of the earth. 

We are informed that Mr. Smith has been encouraged in 
the step he has taken by some of the highest authorities of 
metropolitan journalism ; and should he at any time find it 
necessary to write a defence of the step he has taken, we beg 
to assure him that the sheets of the Musrcat Wortp are eager 
to be covered by his epigraph. 





ALBONI IN AMERICA. 


(From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 


The great contralto sang twice. And what have we heard ? 
A voice, for richness, sweetness, power, and even tearful 
quality of tone, unéQualled in the world. A delivery as 
natural and perfect as the flow of water. A style, the truest 
living type of the true, the best Italian school—the school 
before Verdi.and the screamers. Sonorous beauty, possessed 
and bestowed with most kindly and luxurious xonchalance. 
In a word, we experienced a new sensation, as if we were 
advanced to the one distinct sphere of Elysium. We feel that 
Alboni is the living voice of Rossini’s music, and we know 
what Rossini’s music is, and therefore know that a sensation, 
hitherto imagined or but half experienced, has been made 
wholly real to us. The sensuous music of Rossini—we use 
the word in its harmonic and best sense—the wholesome, 
bright, luxurious music of that happy type of sensibilities and 
senses all in tune with one another and with nature :—that is 
what Alboni has presented to us, and that was worthy of an 
Alboni to present. 

Those critics who pronounce Alboni inanimate and undra- 
matic, can never have heard her in that majestic and pas- 
sionate air of Bellini, from Sonnambula the ‘‘ Ah non credea.” 
To our thinking no bustling energy of action, no external 
demonstration of feeling could so touch the soul, and so affect 
it with the very essence of dramatic interest, as the simple 
singing of these pieces by this incomparable Italian. The 
heart-throbs of tragedy mark every cadence of her voice in 
that delicious music, and her tones and modulations convey 
the idea of a deeper emotion, a more inward and real senti- 
ment, such as the accessories of acting could not render more 
impressive, but might detract from. . « » We, after 
all, among the great mass of riches in which she lets herself 





revel in triumph,’ prefer nothing to the “¢ Ah gon eredea,” to 
—— directly. That is truly perfect and incompar- 
able. 

Her ‘Casta Diva” was gloriously given, .We have 
heard no interpretation of this gem—anot even Lind’s—equal 
to Alboni’s. She breathed out its deep, passionate trust in 
notes of supplication that an angel might envy. Her next 
effort, Rhode’s brilliant ‘ Variations,” a violin composition, 
first sung by Catalani, and considered, twenty-five years ago. 
Sontag’s master effort, was the perfection of vocalization, 
wey In these ‘variations’ she rises to the height of 
soprano excellence, while all who have analyzed voice know 
how she transcends all rivalry as a contralto. 

Next came the drinking song from Lwueresia Borgia, and 
with it the true power and genius of Alboni. ‘The fine 
vinous enthusiasm of that song, all its fervour and all its 
delicate aroma, were perfectly palpable to sense. It was the 
poetry of sensation, the harmonic expression and vindication 
of the senses. A Titian-like luxury of colouring, whose 
beauty proves its divine right to a fair share of man’s deyo- 
tion; for in its perfection sensuous beauty blends into the 
spiritual. No other singer, whom we have heard, has 
approached Alboni in the rendering of this “ Brindisi.” Here 
the wonderful contralto tones came out in most delicious con- 
trast with the high ones; they were not forced out, not 
meretriciously and coarsely used as in the case of Carolina 
Vietti, but always in luxurious harmony with the brighter 
tints of the picture. The spirit of the song was perfectly 
embodied. That shake, so large and full and true and even, 
and prolonged till all the audience was breathless, was ended 
as easily as it begun, and seemed like the passive oozing out 
of the superabundance of blissful melody from the lips of one 
entranced and steeped in it. The first time, the suspense of 


the hearer was a little painful; the second time, relying on 
her perfect power, the pleasure was without alloy. But 
imitate it not, ye lesser stars, to whom such ornaments are 


painful efforts! The “ Brindisi” was rapturously encored, 
as were the ‘“ Variations,” and in both cases the repetition 
seemed an improvement on what had seemed already perfect. 

Passing the exquisite little duet from Don Pasquale, which 
she sang so delicately and so expressively with Sangiovanni, 
as if attempering her larger to his sweet and gentle organ,— 
decidedly a gem of the concert,—we come to her last and 
greatest effort, the “Ah! non credea,” and “Ah! non 
giunge” from the Sonnambula. These surpassed all before 
in the higher and varied qualities of style and expression, and 
brought out more completely the resources of her voice. The 
introductory Andante was delivered with a melting, tremulous, 
and yet chaste pathos, in which there was no sentimental 
weakness, but a sustained purity of style, and a complete 
realization of that tearful quality of natural tone which we 
have heard ascribed to her. Nothing could be more finely 
finished or more truly in the spirit of the tender Bellini 
melody, The chaste embellishments were still original, and 
every period brought to such shapely and felicitous close, that 
one almost murmured: “It is just right, we would not have 
it otherwise ;” and this indeed occurred all through - the 
evening. But in the rapturous finale we had really a new 
revelation of vocal wealth and beauty. We have heard it 
sung equally satisfactorily, but never so sung. It was 
a creation of her own, of admirable beauty, and yet wholly 
faithful to the first intention of the music. The manner in 
which she would catch up, as it were with rapid, delicate, in- 
visible fingers, those luscious, large low tones and interweave 
them with the brighter high ones, was to us entirely a new 
melodic experience, and imparted a new richness to the music. 
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It was the wronged maiden’s bliss, restored with interest, and 
waking blissful, sympathetic response in every heart and 
every object high and low. 

Evidently the charm of this singing will grow upon us all. 
We have never been more excited, more interiorly reached by 
other singers. Alboni’s singing is in harmony with her 
whole being. It is large, luxurious, easy, quiet, sympathetic, 
genial. It is the perfect luxury of beautiful, delicious sound, 
and you are lapped in it and enjoy it, without wound or denial 
to any of your deeper sensibilities or aspirations. 

At the second concert, the programme was Rossini-ian, and 
we heard this luxury of voice at home in the most luxurious 
music, First the ‘Una voce poco fa,” from The Barber 
(which the bills set down to Bellini!). Here Alboni opens at 
once from the deep fountains of her pure contralto ;—how 
unlike the husky, mannish, coarse sounds which other con- 
traltos have been wont to astonish the groundlings! how 
rich, and round, and mellow! what a passionate expression is 
thrown into them! and what consummate art in phrasing and 
in distribution of accent and force! With what proud ease 
and elasticity the voice bounds away again from each well- 
planted step! We have heard the “Una voce” from all 
sorts of singers, and yet we never heard it before. The fiery 
allegro was equally perfect. To Alboni this triumph was the 
easiest matter in the world, as one would twirl his watch key 
round his thumb. 

We heard too, what the Parisian critics have pronounced 
her greatest triumph—the brilliant finale to Cinderella, ‘“‘ Non 
piu mesta,” with the lovely slow introduction, which she 
sang with warm and delicate expression. The rest was all 
blaze of diamonds ; the first notes of the air stood out like so 
many separate, central bright points, and the liquid lustre 
was exquisitely diffused* through the variation, which was 
given with more rapidity than we should suppose an instru- 
ment could play it, yet with faultless precision and symmetry 
of outline. We began to doubt our first conclusion, and to 
suspect that Mme. Alboni ¢s peculiarly herself in this fine 
vocal jewellery of variation singing. Still more so, when she 
sang Rhode’s “ Variations” for the violin, in which Catalani 
first and lately Sontag have been famous. There the melodic 
efflorescence was also touched with not a little of sentiment ; 
it was not mere mechanical ingenuity of form; and the 
marvel was that Alboni’s voice somehow reproduced the pecu- 
liar violin-ity of the music, giving it that nervous accent and 
thrilling, searching edge of tone peculiar to the strings. 

Not the least pleasant item in the list was the familiar trio 
from Belisario, in which all three parts were finely blended. 
And the pleasantest part of it was to see how Alboni (as in 
all concerted pieces) made not her own voice too prominent, 
but rather studied (though with no conscious effort) to let 
tenor and bass tell to advantage. The finale to La Sonnambula 
again formed the glorious close, and Bellini’s spirit must have 
heard and owned the pathos of the introduction and the rapture 
of the allegro. 





AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF MADAME SONTAG. 


(From Jermann’s Pictures from St, Petersburgh.) 


LET not every singing mistress, however great her ability, anti- 
cipate such good fortune at St. Petersburgh as that which Madame 
Czecca met with, She was indebted for her favourable reception 
to the gratitude of the amiable ambassadress, her former pupil, 
who not only recommended her, but sang at a public concert for 
her benefit. ‘This would have been nothing for Mademoiselle 
Sontag; for the Countess Rossi, in the midst of the high Russian 





aristocracy, and of their haughty prejudices, it was an ineredible 
deal. The concert was the most brilliant of the season, and its 
net proceeds were 14,000 rubles. The day after the concert, 
ne Czecca showed the countess the cash account of its 
results, 

“ Ah! Henrietta,” said she, “ what have you done for me?” 

“For you?” cried the Countess, and threw herself sobbing 
aloud, into her arms. “For you? No, for myself! Ah! once 
more, after many years, have I enjoyed an hour of the purest and _ 
most complete happiness. - But you will divine my feel- 
ings; the element of my existence is wanting. The sight of a 
theatre saddens me; the triumph of a ainger humbles me; the 
sound of the organ, which summons others to devotion, drives me 
from the sanctuary. Iam a fallen priestess, who has broken her 
vow. Art, which I have betrayed, now spurns me, and her angry 
spirit follows me like an avenging spectre.” 

Bathed in tears, she sank upon the sofa. . A servant 
entered and announced a stranger, who earnestly insisted to speak 
with the countess, A denial had no other result than to produce 
an urgent repetition of the request. 

“ Impossible,” erfed the Countess; “I can see no one, thus agi- 
tated, and with my eyes red with weeping.” 

“ Never mind that,” said Madame Czecca, “ you are not the less 
handsome ; and perhaps, it is some unfortunate person whom you 
can assist.” 

The last argument prevailed. Madame Czecca left the room, 
and the stranger was shown in. He was a tall figure, in Armenian 
costume. His grey beard flowed down to his girdle; his large 
sparkling eyes were ardent and expressive. For a few moments 
he stood in silent contemplation ot the countess: and only on her 
repeated inquiry of the motive of his visit did he seem to collect 
his thoughts; and then, in a somewhat unconnected manner, ex- 
plained his errand. 

“Tam a merchant from Charkow,” he said, “and my life is 
entirely engrossed by my business and my family. Beyond those 
I have only one passion, namely, for music and song. The great 
fame which the countess formerly enjoyed in the artistical world 
reached even to our remote town, and my most ardent wish has 
ever been to have one opportunity of hearing and admiring her. 
Your retirement from the stage seemed to have frustrated this 
wish for ever, when suddenly we learned that, out of gratitude to 
your former teacher, you had resolved to*appear once more before 
the public, and sing at her concert. Unable to resist my desire to 
hear you, I left business, wife, and children, and hastened hither. 
I arrived yesterday, and had no sooner alighted than I sent for 
tickets. It was in vain; t no price was one to be obtained. 
Countess, I cannot return home without hearing you. You are so 
good; yesterday, for love of a friend, you sang in public; make 
an old man happy, and rejoice his heart with half a verse of a song ; 
I shall then have heard you, and shall not have made this long 
journey in vain.” 

As the dewdrops of night are absorbed by the bright rays of 
the morning sun, so did the last traces of tears disappear from the 
smiling countenance of this charming woman. With that amiable 
grace which is peculiarly her own, she drew an arm chair near the 
piane-for the old man, and, seating herself at the instrument, aban- 
doned herself to the inspirations of her genius. Her rosy fingers 
flew over the keys, the prelude echoed through the spacious 
saloon; the.countess had disappeared, Henrietta Sontag was her- 
self again; or, rather, she was Desdemona in person, The song 
was at an end; the musician, transported for the moment into 
higher regions, returned gradually to earth and to consciousness. 
She looked round at her audience. The old Armenian was upon his 
knees beside her, pressing the folds of her dress to his brow. 
After the pause which followed the song, he raised his counte- 
nance; its expression was of indescribable delight, mingled, how- 
ever, witha trace of sadness. He would have risen, would have 
spoken, but could not. ‘The singer's little hand came to his 
assistance. He pressed it convulsively to his lips, rose to his feet, 
and, in so doing, slipped a costly ring from his finger to hers. 
Then he tottered to the door. There he stopped, turned round, 
and fixed a long and penetrating gaze on the singer— 

“ Alas!” he exclaimed, in tones of deepest melancholy, “how 
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great the pity!” And with the last word upon his lips, he dis- 
appeared. 

_ Henrietta Sontag returned to her piano; she would have con- 
tinued singing, but her voice failed her. Deeply affected, she 
rested her head upon the music-stand, and, in mournful accents, 
repeated the Armenian’s words. “ Yes,” she said aloud, “the 
pity is great indeed.” And, sadly pondering, she sank upon the 
sofa, 





Original Correspondence, 
Mz. Lowrtt Mason’s Lectures. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir—As the writer of the article on Mr. Mason’s “ Lecture 
on Vocal Music,” noticed by your correspondent, J. M. Deems, I 
beg to say that I have since attended 10 or 12 lectures, and 20 or 
30 lessons given by Mr. Mason at the various Normal schools estab- 
lishments in this metropolis, both to adults, and children, and 
in the presence of many eminent professors and scholars, who 
were evidently much interested in his mode of teaching. 

Pestalozziauism is neither more nor lessgthan the Baconian 
method of teaching philosophy applied to the general routine of 
school studies. Bacon taught philosophy, by investigation, and 
Pestalozzi applied the same principle to grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, musie, &c. Pestalozzianism is therefore no humbug. 
Now, Sir, Mr. Mason isa thorough teacher of vocal music upon 
the Pestalozzian method, which I ain sure you and every sensible 
man who hears it, will say is the best method ever introduced 
into England for class teaching. And, Sir, Thope to sce it in 
extensive use wherever vocal music is made a part of the education 
of the people; even if the “ whole country be flocded ” with what 
J. M. D. is pleased to call “the very worst of teachers,” if they 
should happen to be teachers of Mr. Mason's kind, or of his 
making. 1 am inclined to think that J. M. Deems, if he isa 
professor, has a horror of this said Pestalozzian system, 
probably because of its investigating character ; and T should not 
wonder if the “Down Easters’”’ and “Germans,” with whom he 
classes Mr. Mason, and of whom he says, “ they make their way 
only by dint of hard study,” are not too wide awake for an 
“ole Virginian”; and this may be the secret of his abuse of them. 
What I have seen of Mr. Mason, and it is not alittle, I feel con- 
fident there is no charlaganism about him. And as long as a man 
propounds to us any good thing, whether he be a “ Down Easter,” 
a “German,” or an “ole Virginian,” Jet us look at it with a 
Pestalozzian eye,.and if it will bear the test of INvesticarion, 
let us receive it thankfully, and make the best use we can of it. 
I fear, Sir, that J. M. Deems has cither wilfully misrepresented this 
matter, or that he is utterly ignorant of Mr. Mason’s teaching. 
The cloven foot appears much too evident in J. M. D.’s 
squib, which seems to have been let offat random, and shows the 
animus of the writer too clearly to do any mischief to Mr. Mason, 
who is too well known here to suffer from it. As for the “very 
worst of teachers,” which J. M.D. gives Mr. Mason the credit of 
producing,- “who go from city to city,’ in the United States, 
“ advertising to teach singing in 24 lessons,” why should J. M. D. 
be wroth with them? If he is able to read music in “ flats and 
sharps” upon the fixed syllable plan, he may soon put these 
“very worst of teachers” to the rout, and shew both the “ Down 
Easters” and the “Germans” too, that de knows both a “ Flat” 
and a “Sharp,” when he comes in contact with them. Mr. 
Mason’s labours in Boston are I believe both well known and well 
appreciated there ; and I feel assured that music will not suffer 
at his hands ‘in England, neither does he require: 5 apologist 
here for labouring to enlighten us on the subject of Elementary 
Education in Music. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
A Prorgssor or Music. 


December 21, 1852. 


Cuear PIANOFORTES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—Perhaps it is wrong to‘laugh at the misfortunes of other 
_ persons, but 1 really could not help smiling on reading the letter 





signed “ Clericus,” in your journal last week. Some people are so 
determined to get articles cheap, that they deserve to be cheated ; 
and some will take infinite trouble and annoy a professional man, 
by a thousand questions respecting some swindling advertisement, 
““Clericus " now knows that there is as much trickery in the sale 
of pianofortes as in the sale of benefices, or horses. -How would 
he (if he wanted to purchase a rectory. or vicarage) trust to an 
advertisement written by the late George Robins? or who would, 
if he wanted to purchase a horse, trust to the jockeying advertisc- 
ments in the Zimes?  Clericus” ought not to, have trusted such 
a source, but should, have given the musical profession an order to 
have selected an instrument at, Messrs. Broadwood’s; he would 
then have had a good pianoforte for, his, money, and; not been a 
party to such a disgraceful affair as a swindling advertisement. 
Nothing but dear bought experience will do for persons hunting 
after cheap pianofortes. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Musicus. 

P.S. Will “ Clericus” be kind enough to say what he gave for 

this 25 years’ old pianoforte ? I should very much like to know, 





Dramatic. 


Oxymric.—The Hunchback has been produced at this house 
with a new Julia—Miss Edith Herand—who has obtained some 
celebrity in the provincial theatres, and who now tries her fortune 
with a London audience. The part of Julia, it will generally be 
admitted, is one of the most showy and arduous in the whole 
repertoire of female character. The mere reader of the play may 
perhaps find it little beyond a tissue of inconsistencies, but the 
frequenter of the theatres knows that it abounds in appeals, which, 
in the mouth of a powerful actress, can produce an electrical effect 
upon an audience. That so young a lady as Miss Edith Heraud 
should have mastered all the routine of the character, and should 
enter into the various phases which it presents, is of itself matter for 
great commendation, but we would warn her not to be carried away 
by so fallacious a guide as the applause given by a public during 
the first two or three nights of a debutante’s appearance. There is 
no doubt that she has a good conception of the general outline of 
the character; she is free from positive faults; her manner is 
pleasing and feminine; she shuns exaggeration; and her action, 
though not unartificial, is generally appropriate. But the art of 
bringing out all the colouring of a part, of strongly awakening all 
the sympathies of an audience, of exhibiting that intensity of 
feeling which insists upon an echo, she has yet to learn, as well as 
several details of execution, such as the modulation of the voice 
and the concealment of occasional efforts for effect. Inthe fourth 
act she is indeed carried away by the force of the situation to an 
expression of power which does not mark the rest’ of her perform- 
ance ; yet, if we term it, as a whole, rather smooth and intelligent 
than passionate and stirring, we shall not be far from the truth. 
She has certainly achieved a fair success, but quite as certainly 
she will awaken in the experienced and impartial spectator a regret 
that she should have come so soon before a London audience, ina 
part which will expose her to trial by a higher standard of energy 
and physical force than could yet be advantageous. She was called 
last night at the end of the fourth act, as well as at the termination 
of the piece, when Miss Gordon, who had acted Helen witha 
great deal of spirit and vivacity, likewise made her’ appear- 
ance.— Z'imes. 





SCHUMANN AND WAGNER. 


THE TWO NEW (RUSH) LIGHTS TO LIGHTEN THE DARKNESS OF 
THE MUSICAL JESUITS AT LEIPSIC, 
(From the Atheneum.) 


To close my notices of the present state of music in Ger- 
many, I must speak of a few of the works which’ have latel 
been made the object of discussion there. To adpreciate them 
justly is a duty strong in proportion as the lover of art is ha- 
bitually disposed to give place to novelties, It is not how- 
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ever, a duty in which any extraordinary difficulty is involved, 
Trial after trial, experience after experience, have led to the 
same results—to convictions increasing in strength, that, as 
regards composition—its aims, limits, and means—Young Ger- 
many is in a fever which, should it last, will superinduce -an 
epilepsy fatal to the life of music. As yet, however, the most 
vehement upholders of the new school are not altogether com- 
fortable in their faith. They meet, protest with all manner of eva- 
pent fly to the ancient resorts of weakness—they set u 
the most threadbare screens of incompleteness. It is cule 
for instance, to remark how long a persevering seeker may wait ; 
how far hs may wander before he is admitted to be capable of 
judging of the compositions of Dr. Schumann. He has always 
been hearing the wrong work. Should he find quartetts (though 
led by Herr Ernst) dull, monotonous, in idea stale and trifling, he 
will be referred to pianoforte music. Should this appear to him 
so licentious in its discords and suspensions that half a dozen false 
notes on'the part of the player would be of small consequence, he 
will be requested to believe in some unheard lied, more “ objec- 
tive,” as the jargon of the day runs. Should he meckly suggest 
that the best of good lieder could hardly establish the reputation 
claimed for the new master, the upholders of Dr. Schumann will 
take a last refuge in symphonies; especially in a Symphony in B 
flat, described by them to be a master-work. This I heard at 
Leipsic, with less than little satisfaction. In all such cases of 
disappointment there is an answer ready stereotyped, and thought 
to be decisive. The listener who cannot be charmed is sure to 
be reminded how the great works of Beethoven were misjudged 
at the outset of his career. But the examples are not parallel :— 
Beethoven’s works were for a while misunderstood, I venture to 
reply, because’ Beethoven was novel. The works of Dr. Schu- 
mann will by certain hearers be for ever disliked, because they 
tell us nothing that we have not known before, though we might 
not have thought it worth listening to. To change the metaphor 
—as well, it seems to me, might the pentimenti and chips of marble 
hewn off the block and flung to the ground by a Buonarotti’s chi- 
sel, if picked up and awkwardly cemented by some aspiring stone- 
patcher, pass for an original figure, because the amorphous idol 
was cracked, flawed, and stained—had the nose of a Silenus above 
the lip of a Hebe, and arms like Rob Roy's, long enough to reach 
its knees—as such centos of common phrases and rejected chords 
be accepted for creations of genius because they are presented 
with a courageous eccentricity and pretension. 


This Symphony in B flat, by Dr. Schumann, for instance, how- 
ever difficult it may be to admire, is not difficult to follow. The 
leading ideas, though neither large nor fresh, are sufliciently 
distinct. ‘The principle allegro starts with a bold phrase, and its 
seeond subject is simple, but neither are of special interest; and 
though the listener may recognize occasional ingenuity of treat- 
ment, he must screw up his courage to abide the frequent wrench 
of modulations and discords which are little short of surgical. The 
second movement, a darghetto in E. flat, triple time, has a flowing 
but insipid subject, on repetition varied by rich figurative accom- 
paniments, after the pattern set by Beethoven in his grand 
orchestral adagios. But whereas Ae adorned, Dr. Schumann 
oppresses his, theme, The effect is that of dullness laid upon 
dulluess. The darghetto passes off into a.scherzo in G minor. Ilere 
the composer reveals his, individuality more clearly than in the 
former movements, by introducing varieties of rhythm. To sueceed 
in satisfying by such abrupt alternations, requires a combination of 
sound taste with lively imagination, not here displayed. Whereas 
Beethoven in his model-works always observed proportion, 
harmony, and interdependance of parts, even when his fancy 
soared the freest, and wlien his ideas were most prodigally lavished. 
Dr. Schumann seems habitually to find any change, whatsoever, 
admissible, provided it be but a change. Another instance of this 
oddity may be cited in the rondo to his Pianoforte Concerto in A 
minor; where,.the. monotonous. limping of the second subject, in 

lace of piquing the ear, harasses it by. producing an effect of 
leaner whieh retards the animation of the movement. In the 
Symphony, after a number of changes having been gone through, 
the scherzo comes to a drawling pause, which is a surprise, not a 
suspense, since there is no warning or preparation for the cessation 
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of the movement in favour of any other, nor any reason why 
several more trios should not have been added, so curiously is 
coherence outraged where contrast is intended, and climax missed 
in search of strange excitement. Lastly comes the jinale, which 
has a busy theme ; too small in its intricacy for symphonic treat- 
ment,—and in its manner not more winning than its predecessors. 
Less pleasurable music, in short, I have rarely made acquaintance 
with. Were Dr. Schumann’s fancies of the freshest—were his 
construction felicitious—were his harmonies really new,—they 
would be heard under heavy disadvantage owing to the ungracious- 
ness of his instrumentation; since, though he must be said to treat 
his orchestra cleverly, the general effect is heaviness without pomp 
and harshness without brilliancy. Yet, not to leave a single means 
untried, ove composer does not scruple to introduce the triangle to 
set off a meagre phrase in his first allegro,—and condescends to 
bring back the theme of his,rondo by a flute cadenza, fit enough 
to prepare the public for its favourite dancer in her most obtusely- 
angular attitude, but at variance with the spirit of music in which 
for the sake of professed depth of thought and sincerity of purpose 
we are rudely required to dispense with everything like beauty. 
This, however, is only according to the use and custom. The 
mystagogue who has no real mysteries to promulgate would 
presently loose his public, did he not keep curiosity entertained by 
exhibiting some of the charlatan’s familiar tricks. 


Such are a few of the considerations which have occurred to me 
on making further acquaintance with the writings of the composer 
put forth by Young Germany as superior to Mendelssohn: nay, 
as having taken up composition where Beethoven left it, and having 
done what Beethoven did not—because he could not—do. But 
Dr. Schumann is as clear as truth and as charmingas grace 
themselves, if he be measured against the opera composer 
who has been set up by Young Germany, at the composer's 
own instigation, as the coming man of the stage :—I 
mean, of course, Herr Wagner. Concerning this gentleman’s 
arrogant self-praise, and the love borne him by his congregation, 
the Atheneum has already spoken; and I need only say, without 
qualification or preface, that a hearing of his ‘Tannhaiiser,’ at 
Dresden, confirmed to the utmost every impression made by 
‘Lohengrin.’ Such pleasure as that opera can excite is not 
musical, but belongs to the choice and treatment of the legend. 
This is attractive and haunting, because of its fantastic romance, 
in spite of some defects in stage arrangement. The tale of Dame 
Venus, the pagan demon goddess, who held her court in the 
bowels of the Thuringian hills, with whom a Minnesinger 
sojourned for awhile, and the fatal consequences of such sojourn 
had already served as bases for one of ‘Tieck’s most charming 
Marchen ; and Herr Wagner has not unskilfully interwoven it 
with one of those idyllic contests for the palm of song which also 
belong to the knightly old times. There is a thought, too, of 
great beauty in the last scene; in which, having returned to the 
Wartburg, where this temptress dwells, and narrowly escaped from 
her fatal fascinations, the Tannhaiiser is recalled to earthly cor- 
sciousness by the death-song chanted over the bier of the mortal 
maiden whose heart had broken for his sake. I cannot but think 
that it must be sympathy with the spirit of this story which can 
enable even the German public most soaked in transcendental 
mysticism to endure the manner in which it has been set to musi¢ 
by its inventor. Herr Wagner hardly practises what he preaches. 
Resolute on destroying all stage conventions, he is nevertheless 
determined on making his musical dramas please by every stage 
accessory and trick. The German managers speak with dismay 
of a peremptory pamphlet circulated by him, reproving’ the 
Dresden theatre for its inefficient and parsimonious execution of 
the ‘Tannhaiiser,’ and protesting against the performance of his 
opera, unless it be dressed out with every conceivable luxury for 
the eye. Being his own librettist, this novel philosopher in search 
of truth has no scruple against writing his opera book in rhymed 
yerse, though he will have neither airs nor duets, and only the 
smallest number of concerted pieces possible. Though he does 
not hesitate to reduce his singers to mimes whenever it pleases 
him, Herr Wagner caters his best for tit orchestra. Now, 
what truth is there in the perpetual noise of a band, if literal pre- 
sentation be the object in view? Why should not the orchestra 
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be silent throughout a whole seene—supposing the terror or pity 
of the situation to require it? In one gs however, Herr 
Wagner is consistent. His aversion to melody is equalled by his 
poverty in the article. Small matter whether he hides from 
motivi or whether motivi hide from him, there are only two sub- 
jects meriting such a name in the “Tannhatiser,’ these being the 
themes wrought into the overture. For, though a tolerably 
brilliant March, in the second act, sounds a marvel of beauty in 
the midst of such a wearisome chaos of spasmodic sounds, it is 
rhythmical rather than melodious. Yet, if ever there was a tale 
claiming an entirely opposite mode of treatment, it isthis. The 
magic Bower of Venus, with its nymphs, bacchanals, and syrens, 
demanded something more voluptuously sweet than such a gro- 
tesque mixture of flute and cymbal as would fitly serve for table- 
music to the wicked and deformed old fairy Carabossa when she 
sits down to dine on her cookery sauced with poisons. The 
herd-boy’s song on the rock in the morning-scene trails along 
vapidly, independent of the pilgrims’ hymn with which it was 
meant to be combined. The contest of minstrels resembles nothing 
so much as a series of dreary sermons delivered by several men, in 
neither recitative nor aria, to a harp accompaniment. Alas! out 
of their stupifying preachment there is not to be extracted even as 
little as “that sweet word Mesopotamia,” on the gain of which 
the old woman went home satisfied that she had not lost her time 
at church. The final s¢retto after their tiresome prosing was as 
welcome as is a glimpse of daylight to men waking from a night- 
mare, merely because it contains a few bars of climax for the 
voices which are successively introduced, and subsequently 
grouped according to the commonest Italian receipt. How 
low must the opera goer be brought when he can think 
of Verdi with complacency and longing!—in the last act, 
monologue frantic succeeds to monologue whining; and how 
either can be learnt by the singers is a mystery. But conceding 
that ‘Tannhauser’ is to be considered merely as a recitative 
opera written after the leading fashion of Lulli, with an orchestra 
tenfold stronger than Mdlle. de Montpensier’s marmiton ever 
dreamed of, it is a failure, if tried by its own rules. The recita- 
tive is bad and untrue; because it possesses none of those caden- 
ces ministering repose to the ear which are indispensable to the 
recitation of verse, and which habitually belong to the parlance 
of every civilized human being. Perpetual strain, perpetual 
emphasis, perpetual awkwardness of interval,—these are Herr 
Wagner’s materials for that true declamation which is to carry 
out with improvements the famous canons of Gluck, and to make 
of music that utterly unmusical thing in which all the dilettante 
delight. 

Yet more, in the use of that huge conventionalism, the orchestra 
—to which every other conventionalism is to be sacrificed—Herr 
Wagner does not seem to me felicitous in “ Tannhatiser.” [The 
overture pleased me more when J heard it given by Dr. Listz’s 
two marvellous hands on the piano than when it was rendered by 
Herr Reisiger’s capital and sensitive band. There is a wanting of 
proportion and of richness in the filling up, owing to which, certain 
of the effects meant by the composer to be among his strongest 
come forth but feebly. This is to be felt in his treatment of the 
introduction, and yet more strongly in the coda, where a whirling 
and busy figure for the violins Cowing to ill calculated sonority) is 
overborne by the harsh and blatant brass instruments, in place of 
being wrought up together with them into a rich and well-balanced 

Jortissimo. Not only are the singers throughout the opera 
tormented as concerns their intrinsic occupation, but the acutest 
tones of the violin, or the group of sourest flute notes, are employed 
high above the male voices, without the latter being indulged with 
due support from beneath. After the sarcastic and arrogant 
depreciation of MM. Meyerbeer and Berlioz published by Herr 
Wagner, the world had a right to expect from him something far 
more rich, brilliant, and peculiar in his instrumentation than they 
have received. But the discoveries and innovations made by 
his betters he employs in the uncouth fashion of a school-boy; 
writing audaciously in proportion as his real knowledge is limited, 

Such without exaggeration are my impressions of “Tann- 
haiiser,’—a work not to be endured to t e end without melan- 
choly wonder at the pains it has cost, and yet more painful 





amazement at its being found admirable by recipients from whom 
a truer taste might have been expected. ‘There is comfort, how- 
ever, in thinking that beyond Herr Wagner in his peculiar 
manner it is hardly possible to go. ‘The saturnal of licentions 
discord must have here reached its climax. It is true, the “ con- 
ventionalisms ” of the orchestra have still to be destroyed ;—only, 
were this done, since all pretext of music would cease, the thing 
produced would no longer be within the domain of Art,’ but 
would rather come under the care of a society for the suppression 
of nuisances. ' 

Though together with Herren Schumann and Wagner I speak 
of Herr Gade as a composer whose works are well received by a 
selection of the musical public in Germany, it is not because his 
spirit is akin to theirs. He belongs to the romantic school, it is 
true; but he has some real claims. These reside in a certain 
national individuality which (to speak fantastically) is in harmony 
with the snows and the glittering and the glancing meteors of the 
North. An ear of ordinary delicacy must be made aware by 
hearing Herr Gade’s music that its composer is neither, German 
nor French. But though pure, wild, and strange, it is apt to be mo- 
notonous. The pleasuredecreases asthe work goes on; evenasafew 
pages of Ossian are found enough to satisfy the least blasé and 
most dreamy of readers. In the prelude to his overture “ Im Hoch- 
land,’ @ delicious, almost crystalline sound is got from the orches- 
tra, which will benefit the form of the phrase. The allegro begins 
brightly enough, still, wild and northern in its tone of gaiety. But 
the charm wears out, the spirit flags, and the expectation raised b 
so sweetly strange an invitation is followed by disappointment. 
similar result was produced by a Sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
in A minor, commencing with exquisite delicacy, but falling off in 
interest as the composition proceeds. It is said that in his later 
works Herr Gade has succeeded in emancipating himself from the 
limits and seductions of his nationality to a considerable. extent. 
1 cannot, however, help fancying that a composer who has begun 
in a tone so decided and peculiar must possibly always belong to 
that body of national musicians of which Chopin may be called the 
brightest illustration, and to which Mr. Erke, and M. Glinka belong, 
and not to that higher company of Palestrinas, Mozarts, Bachs, 
Handels, and Beethovens, who speak to all countries. Be his 
future what it may, however, Herr Gade is certainly one of the few 
rising musicians to be looked out and listened for by all who take 
a natural and healthy interest in Art as proceeding by develop- 
ment, not by destruction. 





MISS DOLBY’S SOIREES. 


These re-unions have been as fashionably attended as in 
previous seasons. The programmes have presented their 
usual attractions, and novelty and excellence have been 
equally consulted. The third and last of the series took place 
on Tuesday evening, and was brilliantly attended. The con- 
cert opened with a fine performance of Mendelssohn's quartet, 
in E minor, by Messrs. Sainton, Watson, Dando, and Lucas. 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s new Sonata duo, for the piano and 
violoncello, the merits of which are now well known, was 
performed in admirable style by the composer and Mr. Lucas. 
Besides these, Messrs. Lindsay Sloper and Osborne gave a 
finished performance of Mozart’s variations in G minor, for 
four hands; and the last-named accomplished professor de- 
lighted those who listened to him with his execution of three 
of the choicest morceauc de salon— Le Bijou,’ “ Nocturne,” 
and “‘ Evening dew.” ‘There were also two brilliant instru- 
mental solos—both of which were admired and applauded by 
Miss Dolby’s fashionable guests—‘ Solo de Concert,” on the 
violin, composed and performed by Mr. Sainton, and “ Le 
Réve,” a romance for the clarinct, composed by Miiller, and 
executed by Lazarus. The selection of vocal musi¢ was, as 
usual, good. Not to speak of Miss Ursula Barclay’s “‘L’Addio” 
(Mozart), or of Mr. Frank Bodda’s “Madamina’’ (Don Gio- 
vannt), or of the dainty madrigal, “‘ Down in a flowery vale,” 
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with which the soirée terminated, we may just say that Miss 
Dolby sang a selection from Handel’s Belshazzar, the solo, in 
a very admirable setting, of the 126th psalm, by Mr. W. S. 
Waley (of whom it is not too much to say, that he is one of 
the most promising of the young composers of the day), two 
national airs, “Oh! Bay of Dublin” (air—the “Last rose of 
summer’’), ‘‘ Charley yet,” and last, not least, two of the re- 
cently published six duets, by Henry Smart, “The Green- 
wood” and ‘The Gondola” (of which Mr. Macfarren will 
shortly render us some account), and sang each and every of 
them in that artistic manner which gives an interest to every- 
thing she undertakes. In the duets Miss Dolby was ably 
assisted by Jullien’s interesting and promising protege, Miss 
Ceely Nott. To conclude, two glees of Horsley, “ By Celia’s 
arbour,” and ‘‘ When the wind blows,” were remarkably well 
sung by Messrs. Francis, Land, Howe, and Frank Bodda, 
members of the Glee and Madrigal Union. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(For the Musical World.) 


Hark! what solemn joyous sound 

Is borne on midnight air, 

O’er Judah’s plains ? 

Sure those tones are not of earth— 

That radiant Presence too: 

Diffusing light around. 

The Spirit thrills with awe, 

Humanity is afraid ; 

But Peace and Mercy are the tidings 

Sent from Heaven to Earth; 

“ A Saviour is born :” 

Born to reconcile the fallen Child of Earth with God. 
The Prophesied of Ceuturies 

Is come at last. 

The incarnate Son of God repdses in his Mother’s arms, 
A gentle Babe : 

Loveliest emblem of Humility, 

Come to do “the will of Him that sent Him.” 
The assembled host of Heaven's unfallen ones, 
Take up the wondrous strain. 

Angelic voices swell the chorus ; 

The burden of their song, 

“ Glory to God, Peace, Goodwill to Men,” 
With Saad own melody is sung 

The love of God to man. 


The shepherds see their infant Saviour, 

And Eastern Maji, Heaven directed, too, are there. 
Thus Wisdom, and simpleFaith, 

First worship Him together, 

Before whose eye all are equal. 


A—b—a O-—t-y. 





TALES OF THE STAGE. 
Written py Aunt ANNE. 
No. 1.—Mr. Wictiam Tuompson, 


CHAPTER II. 
AN ACTRESS OF OLD WORK AND WER HEIRESS. 


The phrase so hackneyed by all ‘farce writers yet so invariably 
acceptable to an audience, namely, “ I never had a father and was 
born nowhere,” may in its ordinary sense, I believe, justly apply to 
me, seeing that I never heard more of such an appendage to my 
family history as a father than the fact that my own name being 
Anne Lambert, it was just possible that a male progenitor of the 
same distinguished name might have claimed the honour of my 
paternity had he been so disposed. My mothcr however passed 
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for a widow, and her position of actress of all work in a country 
theatre, rendered any ppeeuiasien on the subject a matter of no 
interest to any one. ‘The life of an actress of all work may be de- 
fined by a consideration of that of any drudge in any station; an 
individual who performs the hardest possible work with the least 
possible remuneration and less credit—in addition to which un- 
promising state of things, no drudge was ever yet known to exist 
without a certain amount of blighted ambition, which un- 
comfortable trait developes itself most commonly in rail- 
ing at some more fortunate persons to whose success they in- 
variably attributed their own abject position. For instance my 
poor mother’s Mordecai at the time I can remember her, was the 
lady who personated the first old woman of the company—how 
well do I recollect this crummy, dignified, but truly kind hearted in- 
dividual, and though I placed implicit faith in my mother’s bitter 
lamentations over managerial favouritism—managerial injustice and 
the infinite superiority of a figure rejoicing in a preponderance of 
skin and bone, over “ the too, too solid” flesh and blood, which she 
irreverently stigmatized as fat, yet I covld never refrain from 
joining in the rich laugh which invariably communicated itself 
from the jolly subject of these repinings to her audience; nor could 
all my mother’s sneers subdue the rebellious tears which I never 
failed to shed on her velvet train whenever it fell to my lot to sus- 
tain that appendage, during her moments of regality and anguish, 
and anguish as.an oppressed Queen or injured Duchess. Rover 
shall I forget the indignation with which I repudiated my mother’s 
attempt to induce me to elevate the train of the Duchess of York, 
one particularly wet night, that the audience might have a com- 
plete view of the muddy boots, and cotton appendages which the 
poor lady had been unable from a hasty toilet to change. ‘* Hold the 
train low, child, and take great care to keep close to me, and I 
will give you a new silver braid for your tunic,” were her Grace’s 
final instructions as i pattered after heron tothe stage. “ Higher, 
higher, you imp,” whispered my mother, who was standing on the 
stage in a meek attitude, attired as a nun; an expressive shake of 
the fist accompanied this aside ; but in vain, conscientious scruples 
and the silyer braid prevailed. ‘The muddy boots were lost in the 
dignified sweep of the velvet and catskin, and my mother’s threat- 
ened cuffing was received by me on our return home in the silence 
of stern and inspired virtue. Such scenes as these being of fre- 
quent recurrence, began in time to impregnate my own young 
nature with a sufficient portion of my mother’s bitterness to make 
me contrast very sadly ny own humble position with that of others 
whose lines of business, as the phrase goes, was clearly defined. 
For instance, how charming it must be, I thought, to be able to 
command the ever ready laugh which followed the soubrette’s re- 
partee, or to go on the stage arrayed in white muslin, and dis- 
hevelled locks, or blue satin and a tin foil tiara like our beautiful 
leading lady; and apropos cf this girl, my mother’s aspirations 
after the position held by the good Mrs. Martin, were reflected in 
a truly filial way,‘in my heart of hearts, as I watched with intense 
admiration the performances of Miss Plantagenet Jones. This 
young lady was my belle ideal of perfection on the stage, and 
perfect happiness off. What a privilege was hers, when bouncing 
about the green room, to have half the actors emulating each 
other in all manner of petty services to the fair tyrant; how truly 
glorious to behold her half sail, half bound on to the stage 
twenty minutes after the appointed hour, when the rehearsal 
was called of a morning, and addressing the prompter as 
John, the awful bugaboo of us poor grand utilities, bid him 
hold his tongue if he presumed to remind her that the company 
had been waiting for her this half hour. But above all what was 
the pinnacle on which this favoured one stood, when even the 
manager himself condescended to skake hands with her, while 
the cadaverous hero, the seedy lover, and even the all powerful, 
best dressed, best paid member of the company, the low comedian, 
himself crowded round her to echo back the managerial praise in 
compliments less remarkable for point than high flavour. As to 
my mother, she contented herself on such occasions with a vicious 
wink towards some individual whom the capricious beauty had not 





selected to play their pet parts in one of her pieces—whilst Mrs. 
Martin scarcely raising her eyes from her eternal knitting, laugh- 
ingly bid the fair Julia beware lest her head be turned by all that - 
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nonsense—how often after such scenés ‘have I stolen’ out into the 
fields and Janes to give vent to my overcharged heart in frantic 
rehearsals of such passages as most frequently secured for the 
object of my admiration the highly coveted meed of applause. 
Again and again the hedgerows rang to my small treble parodies 
of Miss Plantagenet Jones, shrieks of, agony, whilst flinging 
my arms. wildly around a suppository lover in) the | shape 
of a conveniently sized tree, and. addressed its. branches 
in such passionate torrents of eloquence, that I not unfrequently 
provoked unlooked for replies in the loud guffaws of some, passing 
rustic, a result which drove me back to, my dismal home. full. of 
tragic reflections upon the fatality which I mentally determined 
was eating away my young life, and privately hurrying me to an 
untimely grave ; 1 had even figured to myself a funeral procession, 
in which the manager’s own white handkerchief should, stream with 
remorseful tears, while the entire compahy hung in late repentance 
over my flower strewed tomb. These sombre visiors, however, 
disappeared, and I was brought rapidly back to life one memorable 
night by an unexpected round of applause—oh, this applause— 
this act of hand clapping! often the merely mechanical full stop 
which designates the termination of any sentence delivered by a 
favourite performer—never shall I forget the rapturous astonishment 
- with which I heard for the first time in my life my own words so 
emphasized, 

I was playing a very insignificant part as a matter of course, 
but, by an oversight of a stern uncle (enacted by the stage. mana- 
ger, who usually transferred all the telling lines from the subor- 
dinate parts to his own, without the smallest reference to the 
author’s intentions) I, a meré page, was permitted to speak a 
noble sentiment, and, defying to the teeth that most resolute of 
stage villains, good old Mr. Martin, swear that I preferred death 
to dishonour. ‘The effect of this grand line, given at the top of 
my small voice, accompanied by a significant tap upon a tin thing 
I wore at my side in the firm belief of its being a sword, “ brought 
them down ;” but so great was my astonishment at the effect I 
had produced that when the ruffian [ addressed ordered a very old 
man, whom he designated as his brave comrades, to bear the 
traitor to the lowest dungeon of the castle, instead, I say, of per- 
mitting myself to be borne off amidst fearful struggles to the 
aforesaid dungeon, to wit, the green room, I stood in the confusion 
of my triumph curtseying to the audieuce in my male attire, with 
a correct imitation of Miss Plantagenet Jones’s simper under the 
fire of a volley of bouquets. The consequences of this most “ut- 


professional conduct” might have been fearful but for the kind |! 


interference of dear old Martin, who suggested to the stage mana- 
ger that in my youth and inexperience I had clearly mistaken the 
applause resulting from his own artistic delineation, for an encore 
to my fine speech. This interpretation of the affair, though by no 
means remarkable for strict ;veracity,;, orépersonally flattering to 
me, yet sayed me from the wrath of the tremendous manager, ,to 
say nothing of a substantial demonstration of maternal disappro- 
bation. The ultimate effect, however, was the establishment of a 
friendship founded upon a mutual exchange of good will between 
the Martins and myself, which was destined to, prove my greatest 
blessing at that most trying period of my life, when I became in 
the most desolate sense of the word, an orphan. I never. can 
recal this bitter portion of my career without, a pang, and some- 
thing yery 'ike remorse, as the fear haunts me that in resenting, as 
I sometimes did, my poor mother’s frequent exhibitions of temper, 
I was unconsciously irritating the neryous malady under which her 
wayward spirit and plighted ambition finally sunk to rest in the 
grave. For many days before her death she had been unable to 
fulfill avy of her duties at the theatre, and then I first learnt that 
there were other traits cf a professional naturc besides the invariable 
spirit of rivalry, and this it was, that while contesting for the most 
petty advantages, and the most insignificant chances of public 
favour, the hearts of actors and actresses invariably, respond to 
the claims of a fellow- sufferer, or the calls of distress. Artificial 
in manners and petty in their aims they may be; often. depraved 
in their habits, narrow minded in their cnmities, and tyrannical in 
authority, but the necessity for endurance, the habit of suffering, 
and, aboye all, the peculiar lightheartedness and bonhommie de- 
veloped by their erratic habits and associations seem somehow to 


Hy On; Der 


have sometimes thought I should like to be-buried in that streak of 
sunshine, or beneath the old window, tlie yew, trees are so shady 
there; but Anne, my own Atine;‘are‘yow no’ going to the theatre, 
surely ’tis time?” “Not to-night, Mother, I will not leave you,” 
I cried, strangely affected by her were * tender manner towards 
me. ‘No, no, dear,” she replied, “I feel much easier to night, 
and a calm has come over me such as I have rarely felt ; go at 
once, love, and tell me what is your costume to-night?” “ Onl 
one of the attendants on Ophelia’s—” funeral, 1 would have added, 
but the words stuck in my throat. “In that case,” said my poor 
mother, “ my little gold cross will not be out of place, you have 
often pleaded for it, darling, now ‘tis your own.” “ Not to-night, 
mother, oh, not to-night.” ‘ Yes, my Anne, to-night—to please 
me,—and now go, dear, I wish to sleep—return soon, God bless 
thee, my own, own Anne.” 


(To be continued.) 


Foreign. “eh 


Panis.—Zuisa Miller has been given at the Ttaliens four 


times with undiminished success,, Sophie ,Cruyelli enchains 
her audience nightly by her powerful, and magnificent. per- 
formance. Mdlle. Vera has made her réntrée.as Adina in the 
Elisir @ Amore, and was well received. Belletti and Calzolari 
were both excellent in Belcore and Nemorino. M. Fiorio/.a 
debutant, did not snuff out Lablache or Ronconi aa Dudbaingta, 
Vieuxtemps is creating: a furore in Paris by. the) performatice 
of his third concerto. _Meyerbeer was: present ‘at ‘his last 
concert. nt nt 
Maxserties.—The reopening’ of ‘the ‘Cercle | Lyrique has! 
lately taken place.’ Rossini did’ not ‘decline the proffer of 
honorary president.’ Ina letter to the directors 6f this Musi- 
cal Atheneum, as spiritual as complimentary, he accepted the 
presidency with profound thanks. The, banquet-hall. presented 
a coup d’eil truly magical, and the greatest hilarity and,the 
most amicable feeling reigned throughout’ the éfitibe repast. 
At the dessert, M. Boze, President ,of the, Office,,gave a.semics 
of toasts. But that. which , carried the most) extravagant 
applause, was the health of Rossini, whieh M:' Bozedelivered 
as follows ;—‘‘ Gentlemen, ‘I have the honour to propose’ the 





greatest musical name of modern times—to' ‘the’ immortal 
author of the 'Barbiere and Moise—to that’ sublime’ genius 
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which has been able to realize, with the same felicity, passions 
the most drantatic, and’ characters the most’ comic—to the sire 
of thirty chefs d’ ewrres, who, of his own accord, snatched him- 
self from’ lis laurels in’ the midst of his glory, and whose 
regretful’ silence has created a void'so deeply felt on our lyric 
scenes—to, our honorary president, to Rossini!—a name 
endeared to ..all,lovers.of arta name popular in all 
corners of the globe, and. which will transmit itself from age 
to.age;,ever young and fraternally united with the mighty 
‘name of Mozart.’ 

Madame Tafon has achieved an immense snecess in Norma. 
All Mazseilles ‘is in raptures with her, and the press is loud 
and'unanimous. Tf what the ‘critics say be truc, Grisi and 
Sophie Cruvelli will have to look after their bays. Madame 
Charton, too, hag been lauded infinitely in Adalgisa. 

Ernst, has ,arrived, and will soon giye a concert. All 
Marscilles. is full of curiosity to hear the magic strains of the 
celebrated violinist. 

Brussgts.—Themusic of Meyerbecr’s Struensée was played 
lately at the Concert of the Conservatoire, under the direction 
of M. Fetis, with great success. 

Covtoenz.—At the Society’s Concerts, M. Ferdinand Hiller 
conducted Becthoven’s Ninth Symphony, He has since left 
Coulogne for Paris, 





Reblews of Music. 


“THE MALACHITE PoLKA”—Composed by H. Kucuter. Jul- 
lien and Co. 


We can recommend the “ Malachite Polka,” and warmly too. 
It was composed expressly for Jullien’s Concerts, and was received 
with universal favour, during the last weeks of the series, when 
performed. M. Kiichler has written a very brilliant, elegant, and 
striking dance, which is certain to captivate every ear. The 
opening phrase is particularly tuneful, and will be welcomed at 
each return with pleasure. ‘The Polka is in B flat, with 4 broad 
and melodious episode in G flat, very happily contrasted with the 
first theme, The “ Malachite Polka” has only to be heard to be 
admired, 


“Torsy’s PoLkKA”—By Gerarp STANLEY. Jullien and Co. 


“Topsy's Polka” has much Jess pretension than its predecessor. 
It has, nevertheless, the merit-of being exceedingly danceable, and 
with less of the nigger quality in its tunes than might be antici- 
pated from its title and from the author's own annexation of the 
words, “ Diablerie Negre,” to the introduction. “ 'Topsy’s Polka” 
will no doubt find favour in public esteem from its connection 
with the all-absorbing theme, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


“ AMETHYSTE "— Polka Brilliante Pour Piano—Composée Par 
Waurram'G. F. Beane., Campbell, Ransford, and Co. 


The: “ Amethyste,” on the other hand, has more pretension than 
either; of the preceding, and while more musician-like than the 
last, is less musician-like than the first. Both Polka and trio are 
in the key of E, flat... The style of the whole is brilliant and 
dashing.’ . It, is, well written for the instrument, and will make a 
capital show, piece for moderately endowed performers. 


“Music or THE TyRoL”—Nos, 1 and 2, “ Evening Bells,” and 
“A Tyrolese Air”—Composed by Herr Verr Ranm—Ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte or Harp, by J. O. Smiru, of Chelten- 
ham, J. Mitchell, Bond Street. 


‘These are two of the most popular /andlers, which Herr Rahm 
performed with such skill and success, on the national instrument 
of the Tyrol (sithét), at the concerts of the Tyrolese minstrels at 
the St. James's Theatre. They are both very pleasing, and both 
easy to play on the piano, for which they are skilfully arranged. 
The. secend, a very graceful German waltz in C, is the best, al- 





though the first is the easiest. Both are very good and attractive 
exercises for learners, and as such may be recommended. 


“Tue Rose”—Ballad, Sung by Miss Dolby—Music by 
Brinuey Ricuarps. _T, Chappell. 


“The Rose” is a new edition of one of the best mudern ballads 
—*“The blind girl’saddress to a Rose "for which its own merits, 
coupled with the expressive singing of Miss Dolby, acquired a 
speedy and a wide popularity. The present issue is in the key of 
D, transposed to accommodate the majority of voices: Wesee 
no reason, however, why the title should be altered. 


“Sweer Serrit Comfort Me.”—Herrick’s Litany for the voice; 
with accompaniment for piano-forte. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Cramer, Beale, & Co. 


Mr. Brinley Richards has dedicated this song to his friend and 
great composer, Meyerbeer. As might have been expected he has 
taken universal pains with it, and old Herrick’s Litany has fared 
well in the setting. The opening phrase in F minor expresses the 
simple and beautiful words, 


“In the hour of my distress 
When temptations may oppress 
And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit comfort me—” 


with great purity and chastity. Equally well adapted are the 
ensuing lines, 
“ When I lie within my bed, 
Sick in heart and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomfited, 
Sweet Spirit comfort me,” 


to a flowing and devotional phrase in A flat, which, after an 
effective repetition of the words, “ Sweet spirit, &c,” leads back 
to the opening phrase and tempo. Another episode in F major, 
on the words 
“When the priest his last hath pray’d, &.” 

is again the means of bringing us back to the first subject, which, 
with some modification and addition once more brings us back to 
the flowing and devotional phrase in A flat. This in its turn 
modulates again into F minor, in which key a brief but expressive 
coda, on the words “Sweet Spirit, &c.” conducts the song—one of 
the best and most careful that has proceeded from its author’s 
prolific pen—to an appropriate close. When we add that the 
song is not unworthy to be dedicated to Meyerbeer, we need 
add no more. 





Provincial. 

Mustc at Mancuester.—(From our Own Correspondent).— 
When we penned a few lines last week under this head, we little 
thought it would be labour lost, (one does not like to do anything 
in vain, and we did feel somewhat disappointed at not seeing our 


notice o* Charles Hallé’s second classical chamber concert. As; 
of all the concerts, we take the greatest interest and feel the most 
delight at these, it seems ungrateful to omit even one notice, 
brief and hasty, feeble and inadequate to their merits as our lucu- 
brations may be, and we are totally at a loss to know how last week 
the letters arrived too late. We do not find fault under the circum- 
stances with the substitution of the critique from the Manchester 
Examiner and Times, not do we quarrel with the critique itself, the 
writer appears to be fully imbued with right feeling for the classical ; 
he certainly might have said much more and with trath of Hum- 
mel’s splendid quartet and its fine performance, and we think he 
did but scant justice to the fair vocalist, Miss Deakin. His re- 
marks on Beethoven’s wonderful Sonata, are only marred by the 
slur on Mr. Macfarren, which we cannot agree with him in, any 
more than you, Mr. Editor. When a writer like Mr. Macfarren 
attempts to fathom the depth and meaning of some of Beethoven's 
passages, it is far easier to cavil at his remarks, than for the caviller 
himself to produce a clearer or a better elucidation of the profound 
mysteries of Beethoven's mighty inspirations. We have the 
highest esteem for Mr. Macfarren, and, par parenthése, we should 
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be glad to see an article from his — pen in the Musical 
World on the genius and works of F. Schubert, an analysis of his 
principal chamber compositions, with, if possible, a narrative of his 
brief career. T'wo of his trios for piano-forte, violin, and violon- 
‘cello, have been heard in Manchester, which exhibit such extraor- 
dinary talent that we should be glad to know something more of 
the writer and his other productions.—Our notice of Mr. C. A. 
Seymour's first Quartet Concert will still be in good time in this 
next number, as it did but take place last week. The Monday 
Night Uoncert at the Free Frade Hall this week was quite of a 
superior character, and the most pleasing we remember to have 
“assisted” at, as the French have it. Miss Vinning—the once Infant 
Sappho—was its ehiefest charm. ‘There is a faecination about this 
young lady which cannot be described—it reminds one of Madame 
Anna Thillon—yet Madame Thillon was a woman—whilst Miss 
Vinning is but a girl—in fact, we like her all the better for it, that 
she does not assume the womanly in her manners. After the 
march from the Prophéte on the organ, the concert opened with 
the unison chorus with tenor principal from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
which went smoothly as ever, followed by a song of H. Farmer for 
Miss Vinning, “ Oh! I love the morning,” which showed her flexi- 
bility and extent of voice, more than her peculiar charm of manner. 
The choir, who had as usual a good deal to do, now substituted 
Miss Flower’s, “ Now pray we for our country” for Palestrina’s, 
“ Alla Trinita.” Mr. Delavanti had a song in each part—in which, 
by the way, his yoice was more pleasing than usual—S. Glover's 
“Come to the valley,” and Lover's “Sally”—the latter was en- 
cored—when he substituted an Irish song, beginning ‘“ What's the 
matter with your mother?” which pleased ‘the gallery folk 
amazingly. ‘Lami dorabella,” to English words, was given by 
Messrs. Perring, Walton, and Delavanti; it does not sound as well 
to our ears in this version as in the original Italian. What shall 
we say of Miss Vinning’s Scotch ballad, “‘O Logie, O Buchan, 
O Logie the laird?” Why that she fairly won all hearts; and an 
encore being the consequence, she gave the popular “ Cherry ripe” 
as charmingly. The choir then performed one of their greatest 
achievements yet, in our estimation, in the delicate way they gave 
Bishop’s “Sleep, gentle lady.” The worthy knight knows the 
capabilities of ovr Manchester glee and chorus singers well 
- (although he has not heard them now for some years), yet he 
,would have been astonished to have heard the precision and deli- 
‘cacy with which this favourite glee of bis was executed by above 
thirty voices, the four parts multiplied by eight voices to a part! 
It is the best thing we have heard them do, and in the merit of 
which Mr. Banks should not be lost sight of. Mr. Perring hada nice 
song of his own in the first part, “Were I a dauntless cavalier,” 
and a solo and chorus of Wallace’s in the second, with a pleasing 
original melody enough, but the staccato subdued choral accom- 
paniment is a direct copy of Donizetti’s “Com e’ gentil” and its 
la la la, &e.; like it also it is called a serenade. After another 
pleasing performance by the choir of Macerone’s ancient choral 
ballad, with its quaint words, “I am a poor man, God knows,” 
Miss Vinning showed her taste and power of expression in Linley’s 
plaintive and pathetic song about “ Little Nell and her grand- 
father” (“ Humphrey’s Clock” and “ The Old Curiosity Shop”); 
with so much feeling did she give it, that Charles Dickens himself 
would have been deeply affected had he been present. She was 
encored, and gave a merry piece of her own instead. An effective 
trio and chorus of Brinley Richards, “ Up! quit thy bowers,” 
closed the first part. 

The second part opened merrily with a strain of Flotow’s from 
Stradella — English words (always. here)—‘“ Hark! the merry 
breezes bearing.” Miss Vinning and Mr. Perring sang most sweetly 
Wade’s old admired duet, “ I’ve wandered inSdreams.” Messrs. 
Perring, Walton, and Delavanti then did their best in a catch, 
“What shall we sing,” but not successfully. The choir next 
had the compliment of an encore for Rainer’s Tyrolean 
chorus, “ Come, brothers, tune the lay,” when they gave 
“Here in cool grot.” Miss Vinning’s most characteristic 
effort, her own composition, asa child, “The laughing galop,” 
was reserved as the last piece before the concluding chorus glee ; 
it was, as usual, encoted, and we do not wonder at it. We fancy 
her clear musical laugh is still ringing in our ears! A more 





select audience, or a more delighted one we have not seen at the 
Monday Night Concerts ; and ss the price, the treat is as 

reat, in a vocal way, almost as Jullien’s was in an instrumental. 
There is another parallel between Jullien’s Concerts and Mr. 
Peacock’s (differing as they do confessedly in the talent employed, 
&c.), and that is in their success, and gradual improvement in 
the quality of music performed at them. At first the Monday 
Night Concerts were as thinly attended as almost ever: Jullien’s 
‘were, whilst now they are almost as eagerly crowded by carriage 
people in the reserved seats, a8 by caps and fustian jackets in the 
gallery ; and all are gov , q 

On Monday week Mr. C. A. Seymour began his. series of four 
quartet concerts at the usual a eg the large room of the 
Chorlton or Medlock Town Hall. The following was the pro. 
gramme :— 
Part I, 


Quartet, No. 78, in B flat ..... cseeeeee 
Songs, Mrs. Beatrice Meyer 

Sonata, in A major (pianoforte and 

Mozart. 

Miss Samson, and Mr. C. A Seymour. 

Part ITI. 

Quartet, in E minor, Op. 73 (two vio- 
lins, tenor, and violoncello) 

Song, Mrs. Beatrice Meyer, “The last 

IO icv asspeoany . 


Haydn. 
Mendelssohn & Molique 


Guillaumme Taubert. 


ok Seposdiees: ea ehabans Edward Perry. 
Romance, 

Zephyr ” 
Polonaise, Op. 40. Chopin. 

Miss Samson. 

Quartet, in E minor (two violins, tenor, 

and violoncello) Mendelssohn. 
Quartet mamrenentilieneens' yrons, Thomas, Baectens and 

idel. 


We were glad on entering—just as the allegro in Haydn’s quartet 
had commenced—to find the room fuller than we remember to 
have seen it at any former quartet concert, and were no less glad 
to see so many well-known amateurs and real lovers of music 
present. There is something about Seymour’s concerts which 
puts one at home at once, like a large private party (without any 
of its stiffness or ceremovy), and so many faces that are familiar 
from seeing them year after year at this pleasant reunion, that 
increases the comfort and enhances the delight of every one pre- 
sent. Haydn is enjoyed more from contrast now, when heard in 
a quartet occasionally. His great successors in this achool— 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn—have so enlarged, and expanded, 
and refined upon it, as to make Haydn occasionally seem quaint 
and old-fashioned in comparison. We were especially pleased 
with the second movement—the adagio. Mr. C. A. Seymour had 
an obligato passage for his first violin that was really delicious. 
The minuet and trio, strongly characterised by the writer’s style, 
were played with spirit, and the finale was taken at the ‘proper 
speed. Mrs. Beatrice Meyer is an amateur, and it served still 
further to confirm the idea of a private party to see Mr. Seymour 
lead her to the piano from among the audience. She has good 
expression and style, and we wish ber voice was equally pure. It 
might be timidity—(we did not detect ve (ew under the cir- 
cumstances, we must not be too critical. Miss Samson played 
the accompaniments to her songs very neatly. Miss Samson and 
Mr. Seymour next gave Mozart’s duo Sonata in A major in good 
style. ‘The pianoforte did not blend, to our mind, with the violin. 
There was great and daring novelty in the quartet which opened 
the Second Part—-by Guillaume Taubert—(conductor of the Opera 
at Berlin). Seymour again left Thomas second, Baetens viola, and 
Lidel cello. Inthe second movement—a quaint scherzo allegretto 
—there are some new effects ; the “andante con moto” is remark- 
able for its full harmonies, and the finale bustling and short. The 
whole was well played on all hands. Our remarks about Mrs, 
Meyer and Miss Samson, in the first part, will again apply to 
them in the second. ‘The great treat was reserved tor the last— 
Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor—in which Thomas led and 


| Selection, ino) 





Seymour followed. It was gloriously played. 
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Wixpsor.—Two concerts, “under especial patronage,” were 
wen by Mr. Angell, at the Theatre Royal, on Thursday and 

riday evenings last. Upon each occasion he had the good fortune 
tu secure the services of Miss Rose Braham and the twin sisters 
Brougham. The chief hit of each evening was Glover and Jefirey’s 
«4 mime song,” sang with au archness and buoyancy quite topsy- 
like by Miss Rose Braham. Her other songs were well received. 
‘The duets of the sisters Brougham were quietly and prettily given. 


Leeps Mustcat Unton.—The second Dress Concert of the 
Musical Union was given on Monday evening, and the number and 
character of the audience again assembled, as at the first concert, 
shew that these efforts to overcome the difficulty of divided pa- 
tronage, which has of late years militated against the success of 
various attempts to cater for the musical entertainment of the 
people of Leeds, have in a great measure accomplished their 
object. There seems to be a musical union as far as 
public patronage is concerned, and the question remains, whether 
this can be preserved by the success of the management in minis- 
tering satisfactorily to the taste and expectations of their sub- 
scribers. ‘Thus far, we see no reason to doubt this, although we 
apprehend that, as the excuses of inexperience become less, greater 
achievements will be expected than have yet been accomplished. 
As on the occasion of the first concert, the orchestra on Monday 
night was numerous and complete, and under the able leading of 
Mr. Willy, a violinist of high ability. Mr. Spark was the con- 
ductor, and he most admirably sustained his arduous duties. The 
four overtures, Fidelio, Masaniello, Midsummer Night's Dream 
and Semiramide, were exceedingly well played, and Masaniello 
was encored. The principal performers were Mr. Willy and Mr, 
Bowling (first violin), Mr. ‘T’. Smith (second violin), Mr. Phillips 
sen. (viola), Mr. T. Haddock (violoncello), Mr. Willoughby (dou- 
ble bass), Mr. Saynor and Mr. Sykes (flute); and the brass and 
other wind instruments were in efficient hands. In addition to 
the overtures the instrumental performances included a violin solo 
of Kalliwoda, a Mr. Willy, played with great care and effect, and 
a quartet in G, of Beethoven's for violins and violoncello, by 
Messrs. Willy, G. Haddock, Bowling, and T. Haddock, which was 
executed in a very satisfactory manner. The vocalists were Miss 
Birch and Mr. Sims Reeves. It would be needless to offer any 
words of commendation in favour of these delightful and popular 
artistes ; and in no respect did their singing on Monday evening 
disappoint the expectation of their audience. Both were in good 
voice and sang admirably. The first song was by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, “ Fra poco,” from Lucia di Lammermoor, in which the 
strength of his splendid high notes was fully displayed. Before 
me eyes,” from Weber's Der Freyschutz was charmingly sung by 

iss Birch. ‘“ The death of Wellington,” by Macfarren, was finely 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, and elicited an encore, for which the 
singer, with good we ment, substituted another song “ While 
memory lasts.” Miss Birch and Mr, Sims Reeves sang the duet 
“ Fairest Maiden,” from the Jessonda of Spohr, but, though admir- 
ably rendered, it lost much of its effect as a detached piece for a 
coucert-room. Mr. Sims Reeves’ peculiar vocal excellences 
could not be better shown than they were inthe scena “A te 
diro” (Donizetti) ; and Miss Birch did full justice to Mrs. Mac- 
kinlay’s song, ‘“ When thy heart,” and to a very pleasing piece, 
Venetianisches Gondel-lied, by Stigelli, in both of which she accom- 
panied herself on the pianoforte, The last song was from Balfe’s 

icilian Bride, “‘ When we recal,” charmingly sung by Mr. Sims 
‘ Reeves.—Mr. Hatton's entertainment of his numerous audience in 
the Music Hall, last Saturday evening, was received with relish ; 
and it was no light undertaking to keep so large an assemblage 
amused for two hours by one individual, and with an almost 
entirely vocal performance. But Mr, Hatton succeeded. His 
auditors were in the humour to enjoy his rare abilities, though the 
graver selections which he gave were also received with hearty 
applause. After a German Ballad by Curschmann, “She is 
mine,” and Handel's love song of Polyphemus, in which the rich 
vere ie and ponderous gambols of the love-sick giant’s fancy 


were given with just appreciation of the serio-comic idea; and a 
pianoforte arrangement of a composition by Corelli, Mr. Hatton 
struck into the comic vein with the capital old song of “ The Lea. 
ther Bottle,” and in answer to a yelement encofe, gave instead 





* Simon the Cellarer,” an excellent song composed by himself, 
and admirably sung. Then followed the comic scene, “ The 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” and the eccentric song “ The 
little fat man,” the latter of which was demanded and given a 
second time. At the commencement of the second part, Mr, 
Hatton proposed, as the pianoforte was so good a one, to give an 
instrumental piece not in the programme,—a duet with Mr. 
Sparke, the successful conductor of these concerts, who had kindly 
consented to take a part, and a piece from the Huguenots was 
played by these gentlemen in a most effective manner. The songs 
which followed were chiefly humorous, “ Old King Cole”—a new 
version; ‘‘ King Canute, or the Cold Water Cure,” and “ The 
Watkins’ Evening Party,” each of which Mr. Hatton introduced 
with a few appropriate and witty remarks, and in each he exhibited 
a vivacity and delicate musical discrimination that drew down 
thunders of applause. We must mention a song of a totally 
different character, “ Day and Night,” composed by Mr. Hatton, 
which he sang with pathos. It was also a great treat to listen to 
his performance of that favourite and familiar composition by 
Handel, “ The Harmonious Blacksmith.” 

Hampsuize.—Tasz Distins’ Concprt.—Our old friends the 
Distins, who are always welcome here, and never fail to gather 
round them an audience imbued with a sound educational or inhe- 
rent musical taste, have this week paid us another visit. We are 
attracted to the Distins’ Concerts by a desire to be really gratified, 
and we are never disappointed. Who could have listened to their 
performance on Tuesday evening of a selection of “Der Frey- 
schutz’” commencing with that beautiful slow movement in fthe 
overture, without cheerfully yielding to them that praise to which 
they are entitled. For purity of tone and taste they are unequalled. 
Every instrument is subdued to the proper quantity and quality 
of its true expression; nothing predominates. Their combinations 
are the very perfection of harmony, and while listening to them 
we can hardly conceive that anything more or less could increase 
the delightful effect they produce. The great improvement of 
brass wind instruments has been mainly owing to the mechanical 
and musical skill of the Distins, and Henry Distin has just brought 
within a more compact form and certainty of action the slide 
valves of the Cornet-a-piston, which makes the instrument as facile 
of execution as the flute. Mrs. Theodore Distin sang two 
ballads, and took the leading parts in the Glees and Duets, and 
these vocal introductions gave a pleasing variety to the Con- 
cert. Tt was delightful to be refreshed, even by association, with 
inat beautiful Glee of Horsley’s :— 

By Celia’s arbour, all the night, 
Hang, humid wreath, the lover's vow, 
And haply at the morning light 
My love shall twine thee round her brow : 
Then if upon her bosom bright ’ 
Some drops of dew should fall from thee, 
Tell her they are not drops of night, 
But tears of sorrow shed by me. 
—The fine Madrigal, “ Down in a Flow'ry Vale” (Festa, 1541), 
was beautifully sung by the three brothers and Mrs. Theodore 
Distin, and repeated in obedience to the enthusiastic calls of the 
audience. The Messrs. Distin introduced on this occasion, their 
much admired “ Cuckoo Galop,” which is go deservedly popular 
that the eleventh thousand is, we understand now in the press, 
and the hearty applause of the company, who would only rest 
satisfied with its partial repetition, welcomed it in the same spirit 
with which it has been received elsewhere. Mr. Willy performed 
a solo of Thalberg’s on the piano-forte in a manner that exhibited 
a complete mastery over the instrument. The elder Mr. Distin 
came before the audience again as fresh and as vigorous as when, 
in his early days, he accompanied the best of the English singers, 
in Dr. Arne’s celebrated Bravara “ The Soldier Tired ” He is now 
the exponent of the melody himself, and with a tone as crisp and 
silvery as ever rang through the spirit-stirring trumpet’s voice. 
Long may he continue to receive the homage of a delighted 
public, and while, with the assistance of his talented sons, he 
can offer to the public such a concert as we have just had the 
pleasure of hearing, we can heartily assure him at least an earnest 
welcome to Southampton,.—Hampehire Independent 
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Tonspripce Weuts.—W. C. Goopnan’s Concert, Mornine 
anp Eveninc.—(From a Correspondent.)—The ‘Tonbridge Wells 
amateurs had another musical banquet provided for them on Wed- 
nesday last, by the spirited resident professor, Mr. C. Goodban, 
when the following artists were engaged :— Miss Dolby and Mr. 
Lockey, vocalists; Mr. Goffrie (violin), Mr. H.W. Goodban (violon- 
cello), instrumentalists ; Mr. C. Goodban presiding at the piano. 


forte. The concert commenced with Reissiger’s trio, in C, for 
piano, violin, and violonecllo. The compositions of this author, 
although his genius is by no means of a high order, abound in 
elegant and refined melody, skilful combinations, and musician- 
like development of ideas. The trio on this occasion was a 
favourable specimen of the Reissiger style ; the movements are all 
well contrasted, the motivi pleasing aud graceful, developed amid 
most exquisite changes and modulations, and charmingly varied 
with brilliant and effective passages. It was admirably given by 
the executants, wifo brought out all its points; the singing phrases 
giving each an opportunity of expressing his musical sentiment, as 
well as vigour and spirit in the bravura passages. Miss Dolby 
was welcomed warmly on her entrance into the orchestra. She 
sang an aria by Stradella, “ O del mio,” with much pathos. She 
is deservedly a favourite here, and throughout the evening more 
than confirmed her already well-established popularity. Hobbs’ 
recitative and air, “ Eulalie,” was then sung by Mr. Lockey with 
his usual purity of style aud chasteness of feeling. Mr. H. W. 
Goodban’s solo on the violoncello waa an admirable exhibition of 
taste and skill. The beautiful Irish air, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” which he introduced with variations, was adapted to 
show off the fine and agreeable tone he produced from his instru- 
ment. The ballad of “ Oriana,” by Duggan, is a song of great 
merit, and was well sung by Miss Dolby, and well accompanied by 
the composer. ‘The first act terminated with Mercadante’s duct, 
“Di conforte.” Mendelssohn’s grand trio, in D minor, opened the 
second act. Inthe whole répertoire of classical chamber music, 
probably no one composition has obtained so great favour among 
pianists as this trio, Its great originality, extraordinary vigour of 
thought, richness of melody and harmony, and its beautiful com- 
binations, have stamped it as one of the great masterpieces of this 
great master ; and it may be listened to again and again with ever 
increasing pleasure. The artists were perfectly at home in this 
trio, and entered into the spirit of the composition with all their 
energies. Lachner’s pleasing song, “When midnight’s darkest 
veil,” with vicloncello obligato, was then given by Messrs. Lockey 
and H. W. Goodbam, was loudly encored, the voice and the 
violoncello so beautifully blending with one another as to produce 
a charming effect. Miss Dolby won all hearts by her singing of 
“'Terence’s farewell;” and the quaint border ballad, “ Charlie 
yet,” which she gave with admirable character. Mr. Goffrie per- 
formed a brilliant solo on the violin by Sainton, on airs from 
Lucrezia Borgia. ‘The difficulties of this solo were achieved with 
great precision, and the effect produced was such as to make Mr. 
Goffrie well content with the appreciation of his talents by the 
audience. The concert terminated with a MS. duet, “ Let it 
flow, though it ripple,” composed by the benesiciaire, and sung by 
Miss Dolby and Mr. Lockey, It is a lively and pretty composition, 
was well sung, and loudly encored. Mr. C. Goodban sustained 
his character both as a pianist and composer on this occasion, and 
merits the thanks of the Tonbridge Wells amateurs, for providing 
so spirited an entertainment. 





Hl iscellaneous. 


Mk. Cuartes Kempie.—Onur readers will be pleased to hear 
that this eminent gentleman is in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, and feels as young and active as ever, and takes a great 
interest in theatrical affairs. Ata dinner party recently given by 
Mr. and Mrs, Cooper* at their residence in Brompton, Mr. Charles 
Kemble met his old friend and theatrical comrade, Mrs. Davison, 
to whom he expressed his ardent wish to see the drama once 
more in the ascendant, and his readiness, were he not occasionally 
troubled with deafness, to give a series of performances at “Old 


Drury,” and yet more to aid the general effect and promote the 
interests of the theatre by playing some:of the principal “old, men” 
in the standard dramatic repertoire. Who would not,:be, glad to 
welcome back again the veteran whose, place can, never, be 
filled up? seg t dl, 
Tue Harmonic Unton,—The first performance, of this, Society 
took place at Exeter-hall, on Friday last, under the direction of Mr. 
Benedict, before a large audience. The programme consisted of the 
National. Anthem, Bach's Motet in B flat, for eight,voices, and. Mr. 
Horsley's new oratorio, Joseph. The performance was too, remark- 
able to be dismissed in a peragraph, and the, notice prepared, by, nr. 
reporter being too lengthy, for insertion in this Bt wa Wi 
given in our next. ; ballesune. i 
Mx. Brintey Ricnarps left London on Thursday for Wales, 
where he spends the Christmas. holidays, siely clined as 
Musica Institute oF Lonpon.—Saturday, December) A8th,.. 
—The Rev. Mr. Nicolay in the chair.. Herr Mosgheles..was 
admitted Honorary and Corresponding Tellow. . A. papen, written: 
by Mr. Graham, “ On words to be set to music,” was read by the 
author, in the course of which he explained his views on the 
necessity of a careful attendance on the part of the composer to 
the accent of the words and the rhythm of the verse to which he 
was adapting his musical ideas. Having taken a general yiew of 
the various languages best fitted for musical treatment, the 
Lecturer entered on the subject of libretti for operas, contendin 
that a slight story developing one grand idea, was , best. suite 
to the requirements of the lyrical drama. _A discussion followed, 
in which several members of the Institute took part. 
Tus Duxe any Ducuess or NorRTHUMBERLAND entertained 
a distinguished party at the official residence, Admiralty, on 
Wednesday week, when the following members of the “ English 
Glee-and Madrigal Union,” Miss E. Birch, Mr. Francis, Mr. Land, 
and Mr. Frank Bodda, had the honor of singing a selection of 
Glees, Madrigals, and naval songs, the performance of which 
afforded so much pleasure to the Duke and Duchess and their 
noble guests, that the same artistes were desired to give a similar 
concert at the Admiralty on Wednesday evening last. The 
concerts were under the direction of Mr. Land. ‘deri 
Mr. F. W. Attcrort, favourably known in this vast metro- 
polis as the donor of monstre concerts, and his past and present 
connection with that elegant house of entertainment, the Lyceum, 
has taken the Strand Theatre for a winter campaign. It is to be 
opened on boxing-night, with an operatic and burlesque company. 
Amongst the engagements we may mention Misses Rebecca Isaacs, 
Reynolds (late of the Haymarket), and Miss F. Williams; Messrs. 
Borrani, G. Tedder, and Leffler. An engagement is pending with 
Miss Adela Rochelle, a young artiste whose successful, dépit: has 
been already noticed in these columns. Herr Anschuez is to, be 
the musical conductor, and he has already secured the services of 
five-and-twenty instrumentalists of admitted talent. .Mr. Alleroft 
promises a new operetta, entitled the The Sentinel, the Jibretto by.: 
our popular friend, Mr. Dion Bourcicault, and the musie by, Mr, 
Stoepel, the talented musical conductor of the Theatre, Koyal, 
Princeas’s. We are also to haye, from the fertile .pen jof, the 
author of London Assurance, a bran new, burlesque, to. be \called 
Azael; or, what a sight for a Father, lo mien tulds 
Tue Marrionetre Av Tae Sr. James's THEATRE.—The comic, 
extravaganza of Don Giovanni, or the Spectre, on -Horsebagk,; an) , 
Ethiopian entertainment, by the Ebony Marionettes, and/a grand|/ 
fairy spectacle, founded upon the popular Arabian story of \Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, constitute the. Christmas fare iptor » 
vided: by the tasteful caterer ‘who directs the Marionettes, and,as.; 
report speaks very highly of the preparations that hdvé. been made, ; 
we shall be much surprised if the management does not: reap @ 
golden harvest from the holiday folks. ” aw itlettago tesd 
Mr. G. A. Ossorng, the popular. composer, and pianist, has 
returned to town from Paris, we are happy to inform our: readers,| | 
unscathed by the railroad accident that happeneg near. the Imperial. 
city to the train in which that gentlemau’ was @ passenget.,., Mr, 
Osborne ascribes his safety to hating nine fellow passengers, fatter 
than himself, in the same carriage; and he reeommends ‘all railway 
travellers to choose adipose “ companions de voyage.”. .{. ./ 
Pouisn Bart.—This annual festivity ‘was participated: in last 





Mr, John Cooper the celebrated actor, 
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evening by a goodly throng, in the splendidly decorated Guildhall 
of the'City of London, which, by the grace of the Lord Mayor, and 
the civié authorities, had been placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee of the Literary: Association of the Friends of Poland. The 
hall retained all the brilliancy which belonged to it on the occasion 
of the annual feast on Wednesday last, and the committee suc- 
ceeded in adding all uecessary facilities for the conversion of a 
banqueting room into a magnificent salon de danse. There were 
the’ same volintéer vocalists Who have on so many former occasions, 
generously given their services, and contributed to the amusements 
of the evening by the exercise of their talents in the council cham- 
ber; and altogetlier tlie arrangements were such as we have rarely 
ecen equalled under similar auspices. The hall was very full of 
compatiy, and everybody appeared pleased. The Lord Mayor and 
his two daughters arrived about ten o'clock, accompanied by Mri 
Sheriff Carter anid Mr. Sheriff Croll’ They were conducted by 
the cominittee to seats upon the dais in the concert room, where 
Lord Dudley Stuart and M. Schutchuskey, the active secretary of 
the institution, were in attendance to receive and welcome them. 
We have said that there was a goodly attendance in the hall. 
The Countess of Beauchamp was there to hear her own song, 
“The Exile of Poland,” admirably rendered by Miss Ransford ; 
and we also remarked, among those present, Sir William Frazer, 
M.P., Mr. J. A. Smith and Miss Smith, Alderman Sir James 
Duke, M.P., Hon. Mrs. Abbott, Captain Townsend, M.P., Mr. 
Swift, M-P., Mr. Ex-Sheriff Nicoll, Mr. Chisholm Anstey, Cap- 
tain Clifford; Miss Agnes Strickland, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., 
&e. The hall was opened before ten o'clock to the music of a 
very excellent quadrille band, led by Adams, After tie concert 
had concluded, dancing became more general, and we left some 
hundreds of happy couples threading the mazes of most diverting 
quadrilles at three o'clock. ‘The comfort of the visitors was not a 
little aided by the arrangements of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Carr, an old member of the Common Council, who has for many 
years taken an active part in carrying out the details of this 
annual entertainment.—Morning Post, Dec. 16th. 
Hacxner—(From a Correspondent).—On ‘Tuesday evening, the 
14th inat., Maddle. Macher gave a concert, assisted by Miss Birch, 
Miss Lascelles, Mr. Pierre, and Mr. Frank Bodda, vocalists, 
Instrumentalists (piano-forte) Maddle. Macher, (violin) Herr 
Kreutzer, (violincello) Herr Lutgen. The concert opened with a 
M.S. Polymelos, by Herr Anschuez, upon airs from Puritgani, 
ably performed by Maddle. Macher, Herren Kreutzero, and Lutgen ; 
and which was received with great favour. It is a good trio, 
neatly written. ‘The trio “O dolce e' caro istantc,” by Misses 
Birch and Lascelles and Mr. Pierre, was well sang by the ladies, 
but Me. Pierre'could not be heard, whereby the beauty of the 
trio wais lost.’ Mr. Pierre has a swect tenor organ, what there is 
of it, but it is inore fit for the drawing than the concert room. 
His othdr songs did not do him wuch more credit ; he has a great 
deal “to ‘overcome before becoming an artist. Miss Birch, in 
“Com? bello,” from Lucrezia Borgia, was capital; her other 
songs went well. Of the fair beneficiaire’s performance it may 
be said that she has a light and brilliant touch. Her rendering 
of the Tarentélla of Thalberg was, indeed, an urtistic effort. The 
chief gem of the evening was the immortal Mendelssohu’s “ Cap- 
priveio,” ih! E minor, which was executed with so much nicety and 
effvet,/as'to be re-deinanded, In lieu of again repeating the same, 
Madume Macher gave one of Mendelsshon’s “ Lieder ohne worte,” 
which ‘wag'tistened to with real attention, and at the finish re- 
warded with wnanimous applause. ‘The whole of the piano-forte 
piéces'at one’ showed that Maddle. Macher was an artist of no 
mean accomplishment and taste, and by her selecting so great a 
master’s dorks as Mendelssohn’s. Miss Lascelles, one of our 
best contralti, was well received, and ‘in Linley’s popular ballad, 
“Ida,” received a’ well-earned encore. ~The perfermahce of 
Herrén Kreutzer and Lutgen on the violin and violoncello, was 
artistic) im’ the strictest sense of the term. Herr Lutgen is a first- 
rate hand by’ the way... Mr. Frank Bodda, as usual, sang “ Largo 
alifactotam,” as also Lover's: Sally,” in both of which he was 
encored,’ He’ was in his best mood, and enlivened the audience 
after the classical music was over. ‘The vocul and instrumental 
solos were accompanied hy Herr Anschuez. The Hall was 





crowded in every part, and we hope the fair concert-giver realized 
a fair remuneration. 

A grand eveninz concert was given in the hall of the Institu- 
tion on Monday last, upon which occasion the following artists 
assisted : ~Vocalists—The Misses Ransford, Rose Braham, and 
Lizzy Stuart, Messrs. Barsham, Genge, and Leffler—Instru ment 
alists—(concertina) Messrs. G. and J. Case, and Youens, (flute) 


Messrs. Hird and ‘Toussaint, (piano-forte) Mr. W. Youens. The 


concert opened with the overture to La Gazza Ladra. ‘The first 
encore of the evening was awarded to Miss Rose Braham, who 
looked as charming as ever, and sang her song in her own pecu- 
liar and arch manner. Miss Lizzy Stuart sang with good taste and 
finish, and was encored in the Jacobite song, “ Bonnie Dundee.” 
Mr. Barsham sang “ Rage thou angry Storm,” but did not make 
much of it: his other songs did not go better. Miss Ransford, 
who is a decided favourite with the Hackney folk, sang charm- 
ingly, and was encored in two of her songs. Mr. Leffler, who was 
in strong voice, was encored in all he sang. Mr. Genge received 
asimilar compliment. Of the concertina playing of Mr. G. Case 
it would be needless to speak. ‘The only drawback to the plea- 
sures of the evening and the sensitive nerves of the lovers of 
good music, was the attempt upon the part of Mr. W. Youens 
to play Wallace’s “ Cracovienne,” wherein he failed. He not only 
played out of tune, but jumbled the passages so much together, 
that all the beauties of the piece were entirely lost. It was as 
indifferent a specimen of pianoforte playing as has ever been 
heard in Hackney. ‘The conductors were Messrs. G. Case and 
Haskins. 

Miss Streets, the talented vocalist, leaves town for Paris next 
week, to pass the Christmas vacation. 


Rossint:—A letter from Trieste, in the Breslau newspaper, 
states :—‘“ Among the remarkable sights in our town must be 
reckoned the appearance of the celebrated composer Rossini, who 
has purchased property here with a fortune of a couple of millions 
of francs. Rossini is a great amateur of fishing, and may be seen 
every day, as he puts out to sea in his elegant and comfortably 
arranged gondel, to entrap with net and hook the brisk inhabitants 
of the deep; but it is far more comical to see the corpulent old 
maestro, eirt with a white apron, sitting as a salesman in the market, 
where he himself turns his booty into money; for he is no less a 
mercantile than a musical genius.—|We don’t believe a word of 
it.--Eb.] 

Swaxseertan Reapines 1x Yorusnire.—The Countess of 
Zetland opens her mansion in Yorkshire for a series of readings by 
Miss Glynn during the Christmas holidays. ‘The plays selected 
are Hamlet, Anthony and Cleopatra, and Macbeth. 

ALExANnDRE Dumas has commenced publishing, in the fewélleton 
form, in one of the Paris daily newspapers, a new work, called 
Isaac Laquedern. Yo a sort of introduction, he tells the public that 
it isto occupy eighteen volumes, and that it is to be the result of 
twenty years’ reading and reflection, and of innumerable journey~ 
ings—in fact, the grand work of his life—that on which he will 
base his claim to fame. From the opening chapters, it appears 
that this sparkling writer intends to make a display of classical 
and historical lore which nobody ever expected from him, because 
everybody knew that he did not possess it; and because, besides, 
there must needs be a sort of natural antipathy between his bril- 
liant genius and meré book-learning- In this introduction, 
Alexandre makes known that from the commencement of his lite- 
rary career up to the present time he has produced not fewer than 
seven hundred volumes, and fifty plays. 

Ayorner Irise Parma Donna.—Tt has seemed like a reproach 
to the land of song of late years, that Ireland has given but « sin- 
gle star to the operatic stage or the concert room ; and though the 
celebrity so justly acquired by Catherine Hayes has maintained the 
reputation of the “ old country ” wherever the land’s language is 
spoken, we could not but regret that she should have been alone 
in winning from fame and fortune a glorious and golden triumph. 
We are rejoiced, therefore, to be able to announce on the best pos- 
sible authority, that another pupil of that celebrated master, 
Emanuel Garcia, and a native of this city, is likely very soon to 
share the musical honours heretofore monopolised by Lind, Hayes, 
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and Viardot. The young lady to whom we allude is Miss Ellen 
Couran, a daughter of the eminent pianist, Wm. Couran, and her 
voice, a pure mezzo-soprano, rich in tone and perfect in intonation, 
has been pronounced by her great master to be of the very first 
and finest quality. To the concert room and oratorio, for which 
Miss Couran is first destined, she will prove a welcome acquisition, 
and we are in anxious anticipation of her first public appearance, 
when, we have no doubt, the best judges will declare her eminently 
worthy to maintain the musical celebrity of her birth-land.-— 
Dublin Evening Packet, 

Mapame Mara.—Tue Power or Music.—-At length, in 1799, 
after having rssided at the Prussian court, as first singer, for nearly 
ten years, Elizabeth Mara obtained her most welcome dismissal. 
“ Now,” she wrote to her friends, “ the imprisoned bird is let free, 
and can fly everywhere.” She went to Vienna, where an incident 
occurred of which she always spoke as the most gratifying and 
exciting she had ever known. We will give the full particulars of 
an example of the power of harmony, only equalled by the story in 
Holy Writ, of that sweet singer-of Israel, who charmed by his 
melody the gloomy demon from his royal master. Count S——,a 
powerful Hungarian noble, had lost, under the most distressing 
circumstances, his only child, a beautiful girl, on the eve of marriage. 
Although two years had elapsed since this bereavement, the 
unhappy father remained in the most melancholy condition. From 
the hour when he looked his last on the dead body of his child, he 
had remained in the same room, shedding no tears, and uttering no 
complaints, but in speechless melancholy and despair. The most 
celebrated physicians had been consulted, and every means that 
could be thought of used, to waken Count S—— from his lethargy 
of grief; but all was in vain; and his medical attendants at length 
despaired of his recovery. Most fortunately, a member of the 
sufferer’s family had heard Mara sing, and entertained a firm belief 
that if any sound on earth could reach the heart which was already 
buried in his daughter's grave, that voice, which seemed more like 
that of an angel than a human being, would have power. The 
other relatives, though hoping little from the experiment, yielded 
to the solicitations of this sanguine friend, and every arrangement 
was made to give full effect to the singer. An ante-room, opening 
into that where the count sat, was prepared. The choir for an 
oratorio was placed in a concealed gallery. Mara alone stood 
in the foreground, yet in sucha position that she cou'd not be 
seen in the next room, which was hung with black, and a faint, 
shadowy twilight only admitted, excepting a few golden rays from 
a small lamp, which burned in a niche before a beautiful Madonna. 
Suddenly, upon the solitude and silence of that sick room, there 
broke a wonderful harmony. Elizabeth had chosen Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” and took her place, deeply moved with the singular 
circumstances under which she was to exert her talents. At first, 
the music and that heavenly voice all seemed to be unheeded; but 
hy degrees, the desolate parent raised himself on his couch, and 
glanced with earnest longing towards the spot whence those soul- 
moving sounds proceeded. At length, when Mara sang those 
words—‘ Look and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow,” 
she appeared inspired by the sympathy she felt; and the relatives 
of the count, who listened with beating hearts, could not restrain 
their tears. Nor did these alone bear witness to the singer's 
power: heavy sighs escaped the sufferer, large tears stood in those 
eyes which the very extremity of grief itself had long forbidden to 
weep. Crossing the room with feeble steps, he prostrated himself 
before the image of that Heavenly One, who “ bore ail our griefs ;” 
and when the full choir joined in the hallelujah chorus, his voice of 
praise and thanksgiving mingled with those strains, ‘Ihe recovery 
was not only complete, but lasting, and was at the time the marvel 
of Germany.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

Tae Queen or Spapes.—An opera under this title has been 
lately produced, under the direction of Mr. R. Phillips, at Mr. 
Conquest’s Theatre, City Road (the Royal Grecian). ‘The libretto 
is by Mr. C. Webb, and the music by Mr. W. Montgomery. 
The opera has been highly successful. Miss Helen Condell in 
Daria (disguised as the Queen of Spades) sings delightfully, and 
has added considerably to her reputation as a vocalist and actress 
by her assumption of this, we believe her original, character. 
Mr. Montgomery’s clever music pleased very much; it is melo- 





dious, well written, and does him great credit as a composer, 
The scenery is excellent; the chateau, the salt mines, the gar- 
dens at Carlsbad, and the gaming saloon, are all well painted, 
The new ballet, L’union des Nations, continues attractive. Mrs. 
Conquest’s pupils reflect great credit on their talented instruc- 
tress. ‘The costumes are elegant, and the dances are pretty 
and characteristic. 

New Yorx.—Mr. Thackeray, author of Vanity Fair, delivered 
we oree lecture to a crowded audience at New York, on the 
12th ult. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sunscriper to THE Musican Wortp.—The publication of our 
Correspondent’s letter might get us into an action for libel 
should its object be carried out. We have a strong repugnance 
to law, and therefore must civilly decline it. 

Curt1- Brain.--Our Correspondent is egregiously wrong. He 
had better rub bis hands, and think the matter over again. 





DISTIN'S WEWLY-INVENTED PICCOLO CORNET, 


N C or Béd with Crooks down to F. Price £8 8s. The 
following Testimonials as a leading and solo instrument, will be suificient 
guarantee of its being much approved of— 
‘* Edinburgh, 15th July, 1852. 


**To Mr. Henry Distin. 
‘* Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the brass instruments. They are 


indeed excellent, particularly the Piccolo Cornet in D 6, which I use myself, and I 
can say with confidence that it is the most perfect soprano brass instrument I have 
ever played upon, Wishing you success, 
** Believe me, your’s truly, 
“J.P. Cuarxe, 7th Hussars.” 

Notwithstanding the great expense incurred in bringing this superior improvement 
toits present perfection, Henry D., being confident of its coming into general use, has 
determined not to increase the price beyond the ordinary Cornet 4 Piston. 

Since writing the above, H. Distin has had the pleasure of receiving the following 


testimonials— 
Birmingham, 14th Sept., 1852. 

** Captain Scobell, acting Band manager 2nd Dragoons, begs to inform Mr. Distin 
that the Piccolo Cornet sent by him to the band of the regiment has been approved 
of, and has given entire satisfaction. 

‘Mr. H. Distin, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, London,” 

** Brighton, 9th Oct., 1852. 

‘Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter, I beg to say that the Piccolo Cornet you sup- 
plied to our band is certainly one of the best leading instruments I have ever heaid, 
being extremely easy to procure the upper not.s, and at the same time very 
powerful, I can strongly rocommend this instrument as being first rate for leading 
a brass band. “Tam, dear S r, yours truly, 

‘*H, Scattenw, Music Director, 17th Lancers, 
‘Mr. H. Distin, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, London,” 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S LA REINE BLANCHE. 


RAND Galop, 4s.; Recollections of Wales for the pianoforte, 
eight numbers, 3s. each; the Homeward March, 3s.; the Angei’s Song, 
2s. ; the Vision. 2s.; the Sturm Marsch Galop, 3s. Also,in numbers, ‘The Cias- 
sical Pianist,’ and the Studeni’s Practice,’ both series fingered by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Speaking of the Galop, the Editor of the Musical World describes it as 
fully worthy of the light and airy fingers of M. Emile Prudent. ‘Few living com- 
posers for the pianoforte,” he continues, ‘‘excel Mr. Richards in this species of 
writing ; he knows the art of combining the ad captandum with the better qualities of 
the musician. His Galop is not merely brilliant—it is clegant, well-written, and 
in more than one instance, recherché.” London; Robert Cocks and Co., New Bur. 
lington Street, Publishers to the Queen, 








HE Leading Ballads of the Day seem to be “ Mary Astore,” 
“The Tear,” and ‘‘ The Sunshine of our Home,” the latter constantly sung 
with rayturous applause by Miss Dolby. This accomplished vocalist is rising 
rapidly to theacme of public favour, anu her beautiful rendering of this touching 
song (which, by the way, Edward Land composed expressly for her) is at least 
equal to ay of her numerous triumphs. The Poetry se Carpenter’s) inspired the 
composer, and he has trausmitted the inspiration, clothed in melody, to the ac- 
complished singer, who never fails to charm her audience with the heartful strains, 
‘Mary Astore,’ by Stephen Glover, and ‘The Tear,’ by Kucken, are taking a 
like position in popular favour, and afford Miss Dolby new opportunities of shading 
her fair brow with undying laurels,—Observer, Dec, 29, 1852, 


T° the Heads of Schools. —Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 
the Pianoforie. Edited by Czerny. 33rd ed tion, 48 large folio pages, 43. ‘It 
really deserves all the popularity it enjoys.’ Sunday Times. ‘The veriest child 
may learn from Hamilton’s book.’ Berwick Warder. ‘A complete grammar for 
the pianoforte student.’ Morning Advertiser. ‘This book is unapproachable.’ 
Dublin World, ‘A child might become prcfic'ent by attending to its directions,’ 


North Wales Chronicle. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlingto.:-street, 
and of all music-sellers, 
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ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1853, WILL BE PUBLISHED, AND CONTINUED MONTHLY, 
Price 6d. Stamped, 5d. Unstamped, 


THE MUSIC PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


and Monthly Trade List, 





Tie value of a Periodical of this kind to the Music Sellers, must be apparent, inasmuch as it will be to them 
what the “ Publishers’ Circular” is to the Bookselling trade; and when it is considered that the Musie Publishers 


form an important body, it has deemed they 


would be materially benefited by possessing a medium 


through which to print their lists of monthly new works for the convenience and information of the town and 


country trade generally. 
Independently of the Monthly Lists contained in 


the above Periodical, a portion of-~its. pages will be 


devoted to Analyses of the Works of the old Composers, and also of living Composers of acknowledged merit, 
which will be so arranged as to permit of its being detached from the Circular, for the purpdse of being bound 


An Article by G. A. MACFARREN, Esq.; will appear in the First. Number. 
In calling attention to the “Music Publishers’ Circular,” the Projector begs to say that every effort will be 
made to render it a complete record of Musical Publications, and to make it a valuable adjunct to the Trade 
in general; and he trusts to receive that support from those interested in the success of a publication of this nature 


which so many other trades liberally accord to similar works. 
SCALE OF PRICES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


separately. 


Six Lines or under, 
Every additional Line, 
Half Column, 
One Column, 
Whole Page, 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


ALLOWE 


D 


1 


; ‘ 2 5 
FOR A SERIES OF INSERTONS. 





Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to the Publisher, M. 


S. Myers, 22, Tavistock Srreet, Covent Garpxn. 





LEE & COXHEAD. 


MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE, VIOLIN, 
CONCERTINA, &c. 


THE AMATEUR FLUTIST, a selection of the most favourite 


from the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in sets, price 
ls. Pag an Accompaniment (ad. lib.) for the Pianoforte, 1s. ; Second Violin, 6d., 


j . each, ‘i ‘ : 
Puc. FLUTIST'S ALBUM, a selection of favourite Airs, 


Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., in sets, priee 1s. each, with Accompaniments for 
same instruments as above. 4 f 
’S ALBUM, in sets, 


HE VIOLINS rice 1s. each, with 
A ; for same instruments, by SENAY PARMER. 


Accompaniments ’ 4 
HE "”AMATEU VIOLINIST, same Airs as above, in sets, 
1s. each, with Accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 


THE CONCERTINIST’S ALBUM, in sets, One Shilling 
h. By NICOLO SILVANI. stp 
pHE AMATEUR CONCERTINIST, in sets, One Shilling 
NICOLO SILVANI. 


each. B 4 
NEW CONCERTINA TUTOR, by W. B. BIRCH. Price 3s. 
np Anew Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, price 5s, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
HE BELLE OF THE WEST WALES. by Pee 
PRIDHAM, exquisitely illustrated by Brandard; 3s. single, 4s. duet. 
‘HE SE y 'ZES, b OHN PRIDHAM 
([BE MAY QUEEN WALTZIS, by JOUN  PRIDTIAM, 
BRILLIANT DUETS. 


IX BRILLIANT DUETS (Airs with Variations), composed 
S JOHN PRIDHAM, in six numbers, price 4s. each. 





h 
ES BLONDES QUADRILLES, arranged by SAUMEREZ 


price 3s. EET 
LONDON: LEE & COXHEAD, 48, ALBEMARLE STR A 
secon 6 Organist” is now complete, price 1s. 

cate baa cep ty hey worthy Srice 3s. each. A new Edition of 


e 
"g eelebrated “ Pianoforte School,” price 4s. 
rhe CATALOG TIS, 


GRA’ 


NEW CANTATA, BY THOMAS LLOYD FOWLE, 


“ ] EST ON THY MARBLE COUCH, BRAVE WAR- 

RIOR, REST.” A Funeral March and Cantata for Four Voices, with 
Chorus, and an accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Postry written 
by the Rev. J. D. Schomberg, the Music composed by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. Price 
4s., post-free for stamps. 

“The March would instrument well for a wind Band, and goes well for the Piano~ 
forte. The tenor Air is bold, and very appropriate to the words, and the Chorusses 
are well written; in short, the whole is decidedly interesting.”—Musical World. 

London. Jewell and Letchford, 17, Soho-square; and may be had, post free of 
the Composer, at Barrymore Lodge, Kintbury, Hungerford, ~ 





HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 
and Violent Head-aches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Clifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir,—I am 
reques'ed by a lady named Thomas, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you that for a period of eight years, herself and family d from inual bad 
hea'th, arising from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion. loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, fer which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but without any beneficial result; at last 
she had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected so great 
a change for the better, that she continued them, and the whole family were restored 
to health and‘strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these disesses with no 
other remedy. (Signed) 8. GOWEN. 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the see complaints: — 

Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Liver complaintsUleers 

Asthma kinds Lumbago Worms of all 
Rheumatism a* 


Bilious Com- Consumption Fits 

plaints Debility Gout Serofula orKing’sWeakness from 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil whatever cause. 

Ski Dysentery Indigestion Sore Throats &e., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Infilsmmation Tic Douloureux 
Colics Jaundice Tumours 

Sold atthe Establishment of Professor HotLoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar) 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines thr out the 
civilized world, at the following prices—l1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., I1s., 228., and 338s, 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B, Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Box, 
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‘UNDER TIE SANCTION OF 


THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK, 


AND 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For the Year 1853. 


PRICE UNE SHILLING; BY Post, Is. 6d. 


RUDALL, ROSE, & CARTE 


BEE to Announce that owing to delays arising from the diffi- 

culty of obtaining the correct Addresses of all the Professors, and a faithful 
Register of all Music published during the present year, throughout the United 
Kingdom, the Publication of the ‘‘ Musical Directory,” is unavoidably postponed, 
until the end cf the Month, when it wi'l be ready for delivery with the Magazines 
(Tuesday, the 28th inst.) and they have to reqgest that if any Professors, or Music 
and Musical Instrament Sellers, have by chance, not been applied to, they will kin ‘ly 
forward their names and addresses to 100, New Bond Street, to be. inserted 
in the proof sheets. Messrs. Rudall, Rose,*asd Carte, have also to request 
that those Ladies and Gentlemen who have written to them on the subject of the 
‘* Musical Directory ” will kindly excuse their replying except in this general manner 
—the influx of letters has been such as to render impassible any at:empt to do more 
than this. They beg to thank them, one and all, for their numerous suggesti: ns, 
which shall receive every attention, and for their warmly expressed approbativn of 
their undertaking. 











PROSPECTUS. 


UR Universities have their annual CaLeNDaRs and ALMANACKS; the 
Medical Profession has its admirable Mrpicat Direcrory; the Law has a simi- 
lar work ; Painting and Sculpture embody, in the Finz Akrs ALMANACK, a concen- 
tration of valuable information which cannot be obtained elsewhere ;—these, and 
numerous other publications, are annually distributed for the use and gratification 
of those who take interest in the several departments they illustrate; but there is 
no similar channel through which those devoted to Music may have conveyed to 
them the multifarious information connected with this most universal and delightful 
of all the arts and sciences. 

The Publishers of the Musica Directory propose to supply this deficiency. They 
propose to publish an annual work, which, in addition to the fullest amount of infor- 
mation given in Almanacks generally, shall also be the exponent of as great an 
amount of Musical information as can be obtained ; designed uot only for the use of 
the Musical Professor and Amateur, but for all who take pleasure in Music,—and who 
does not? Some of the heads will be such as have never hitherto been published in 
any form, but which, nevertheless, have been greatly desired. Among the most 
prominent will be— 

lst.—Information relating to all Musical Societies that exist ia London and 
throughout the country. 

2nd—A List of the Names and Addresses of all the Musical Professors of the 
United Kingdom. 

3rd,—An Epitome of the principal Musical Occurrences of the past year. 

4th.—A List of all the Music published during the past year. 

In addition to the strong claims such points as these, carefully carried out, must 
give this work, Messrs. RupAut, Rose, & C-nrx have the honour of announcing that 
it is undertaken with the sanction of the noblemen and gentlemen forming the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music, as the authorised Public 
Organ of that Institution—an Institution which, while it has fostered a large amount 
of native talent, including the greater portion of our most celebrated composers, 
vocalists, and instrumental performers now before the public, has also been unques- 


“NEW PHILHARMONIC: SOCIETY, 


THE Series of Concerts for the Season of 1853, will take 
place in Exeter-hall, commer cing in March, The arrangements with regard 
to the orchestra and chorus, will be on the same scale as last year. The Directors 
anxious to carry out the views set forthin their original prospectus, of affording 
opportunities for the execution of music of the highest order, are in treaty with a 
distinguished German Composer, who, with Dr. Wylde, will conduct the concerts, 
Subscribers to the Converts for the Season cf 1853, will have the refusal of seats in 
the ty hd parte Bey ne hr intended to be a building of the most appro- 
priate kind, and wi open for the season of 1854. ‘By order of q 
201, Regen'-street, Dee. 13, 1842. , — 
& +: | 


F ’ 
 PUILLIS'S ROOMS, 
KING-STREET, ST, JAMES'2. 

M's ALLEN begs to inform her friends and the public that she will give a 

GRAND EVENING CONCERT at the above Rooms, on Wednesday, Jan, 5th, 
to commence at 8 o'clock precisely. The following distinguished artistes. will 
appear: Miss Messent, Miss Allen, Miss Lascelles, Miss Lizzy Stuart. Mr. Geo 
Tedder, Mr. Frank Bodda, Pianoforte---Mdlle. Macher. Conductor--Herr Carl 
Anscheuz. Tickets, 5s. and 33. Reserved seats, 73. Gd. May be had of Cramer, 
Beale andCo.; Addison and Co,; Chappell, New Bond Street; Ollivier, New Bond 
Street; of all the principal musicse!lers, and at the Rooms. 


WALTER MAYNARD’S 


NSTRUCTIONS in the Art of Singing, after the Methods 
of the best Italian Masters, price 7s. 
Progressive Vocal Exercises for Dai'y Prac‘ice, by E. C. May, price $s, 
Garcia’s Complete School of Singing (new edition) price 15s., 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street, 











AVE VERUM. 


FOR a Tenor voice with Ageorpaniment for Organ or Piano- 


forte, by FE. Silas. 1Is.6d. | a 

SIX DUETS FOR FEMALE "VOICES, “by Henry Smart, 
each 2s, 

“© DO NOT CHIDE ME.” Ballad by Henry Smart, sung 


by Miss Dolby, 2s. . 
“SUMMER, THOU ART SAD AND DREAR.” | Ballad by 
G. A. Macfarren, 2s. 
“ ADIEU, DEAR NATIVE LAND.” 
by W. Vincent Wallace. 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street, 


Trio for three voices, 





THE BURIAL. 


“HERE was a Cry in Albion;” and IN" MEMORIAM— 

‘‘Hush’d is the Authem”—written by W..H, Bellamy, composed by Frank 
Romer. These are now published, price 2s, each, Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond 
Street. 


GORDIGIANI’S baa ee FOR THE NEW 


Doaicated to Her Majesty the Queen, by permission, This very 
attractive work, containing twelve new Italian Songs, Duets, &c., in a most ele- 
T. Boosey, 





gant volume, will be ready for delivery to subscribers by the 3ist inst. 
and Co., 23, Holles Street. 





all the Sti have been educated there, with the dates of their entrance and 
departure, the honours bestowed upon them, from the time of its commence- 
ment up to the present year, with every particular respecting the constitution and 
rules of the Institution. 

Coming forward under such distinguished auspices, and the object of the Work 
being 80 Obviously useful, Messrs. Rupatt, Rosr, & Carre have fully determined 
that no expense shall be spared to render it perfect in every respect, and they will 
issue 


THE 
MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANACK 


AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For 18583 
With the secure trust that it will meet a want of the times and consequently ootain 
the patronage of the public generally. 


tionably the ns of improving musical education throughout the country. 
A brief aa be given of the Royal Academy of Music; also a stat t of 
ai 





BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LE SOUVENIR. 


pa 2s. 6d. Just published, Mr. Richards’ last Pianoforte 

piece; and,.by the same popular Composer, ‘‘ Eva,” arranged for the Piano 
forte. price 28. 6d. Also, 3rd edition of Mr, Osborne’s most successful Pianoforte 
piece, entitled “ Evening Dew,” and his newest composition, ‘THE SUNBEAM,’ 
which promises to rival the * Pluie de Perles” and‘‘ Evening Dew” in popularity. 
s. each. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 








Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Mrcwars Samver Myers, of No, 3 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co.,°22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of 
St. Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid, 

‘To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 

Holywell Stceet, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, December 25th, 1852. 








